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ABSTRACT 

This guide summarizes information and procedures from 
recent research on staff development and provides examples of staff 
development practices in Georgia school systems • Section 1 describes 
a new vision for staff development, with a focus on .student 
development as a strategy for organizational change. Section 2 looks 
at the expanding role of the staff developer and the competencies 
that are important for effective pex^Cormance. The third section 
examines the factors of change, considerations for personnel 
development, strategies for whole-school development, and key themes 
in successful change. Information to help staff development educators 
deal with diverse and ambiguous situations involved in initiating 
staff development programs is offered in section 4. Issues and 
practices in implementation and institutionalization are discussed in 
the fifth and sixth sections. Section 7 provides information on staff 
development programming in Georgia, with a focus on its history, 
legislative guidelines, and pertinent forms. Section 8 offers a range 
of resources, including references, professional associations, a 
glossary, and information on distance learning and the Geor<;;ia 
Education Leadership Academy. A detailed school-focused staff 
development guide is provided in the final section. Three figures and 
a 5.5-page bibliography are included. (LMl) 
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Foreword 



Strengthening public education's human resources is one of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education's Strategic Directions for improving the quality of education 
in Georgia. We contracted with Northeast Georgia and North Georgia Regional 
Educational Service Agencies (RESAs) to assist us in developing this resource 
guide for staff development. 

This guide summarizes information and procedures from recent research in staff 
development and provides examples of staff development practices in Georgia 
school systems. Part of the guide's purpose is to encourage networking with other 
staff developers in the state. The guide also includes suggestions, hints and re- 
minders for administering of local comprehensive staff development programs 
and a section on department rules, forms and procedures for staff development. 

This guide is designed primarily for central office staff development coordinators 
who are responsible for planning, developing, implementing, managing and 
evaluating local school system comprehensive staff development programs. The 
information will be especially helpful to new staff development coordinators, but 
experienced coordinators also will find ideas here. Members of boards of educa- 
tion, superintendents, school principals, school-based staff developers and con- 
sultants should also find the information valuable. 

This resource guide applies to all pers mn^l — both certified and noncertified. We 
nope you will find this guide to be a he oful resource as you plan and carry out 
your comprehensive staff development program. If we can provide assistance in 
your staff development planning or programs, please contact the Staff Develop- 
ment Services Unit, Georgia Department of Education. 

Werner Rogers 

State Superintendent of Schools 



A New Vision for Staff Development 



According to the business magazine Fortune, 
the most successful corporations of the 1990s 
will be "learning organizations" that can adapt 
quickly in a rapidly changing environment. In 
such organizations, learning is an organic 
growth process that stimulates higher levels of 
thinking and creative expression. Although the 
maximally adaptive learning organization is 
still an ideal, many schools and businesses are 
moving toward less bureaucratic, decentral- 
ized structures and are using problem-focused 
teams to improve performance. The challenge 
facing leaders in both business and education 
in the 1990s and beyond is how to help the 
learning process in organizations generate and 
internalize new knowledge and innovations. 

Educators may think that schools emphasize 
learning all the time. Actually, schools are 
teaching organizations by definition and not 
necessarily learning organizations. Schools 
are designed primarily to transmit informa- 
tion, not to generate or invent it. Even school 
faculties that teach well may learn poorly if 
good practice is not constantly improved and 
internalized through continuous experimenta- 
tion and feedback. The 1980s focused on 
getting school faculties to teach better. The 
future requires that school culties learn 
better as well. To achieve this future vision of 
schools becoming learning environments, staff 
developers need a holistic perspective of their 
school systems, individual schools within the 
system and all educational personnel involved 
in operating the school system. 

Usually, staff development is associated 
primarily with teachers and admini5^rators. 
However, for schools to become actual learn- 
ing environments, evei7one — both certified 
and noncertified personnel — should have 
planned staff development. This staff develop- 
ment resource guide offers many ideas for staff 
developers to prepare schools to face the future 
by becoming learning organizations. 



Staff development is an organization's process 
for supporting the improvement of instruction 
through the professional growth of educators. 
It can be implemented in either a bureaucratic 
or a leaming organization. 

In bureaucratic organizations, staff develop- 
ment is driven by needs assessments con- 
ducted by central office staff, who then iden- 
tify priorities for the school system. Staff 
development activities ai''e planned at the 
central office with little participation from 
faculty and staff. They are a passive audience 
who are expected to attend a fixed number of 
staff development activities every year. 

In leaming organizations, faculty and staff 
become more involved in decisions about 
curriculum and instruction, in mentoring and 
in peer supervision. They actively participate 
in identifying needs and pla.:;ning staff devel- 
opment activities at the school level. As 
members of a community of learners, teach- 
ers, administrators and other professional and 
nonteaching staff often make presentations to 
their colleagues and rely less on outside 
consultants. 

Emerging Meaning of 
Staff Development 

Staff developers are part of an emerging group 
of educators who envision schools as leaming 
laboratories where students, faculty and staff 
are actively engaged in continuous leaming. In 
such schools, continuous staff development 
and improvement become a way of life. 
School development is inextricably linked to 
personnel development. Staff development is 
a strategy for basic organizational change in 
the way school personnel work and leam 
together. From this perspective, staff develop- 
ment is the process for developing a long-term 
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capacity for continuous improvement in 
schools. 

Student learning is closely connected to the 
knowledge of education professionals, and 
staff development is the primary vehicle to 
develop and reinforce that knowledge. Profes- 
sional knowledge comprises three overlapping 
components 

• Academic Content — that which 
undergirds the content learned by students, 

• Curricular and Instructional Strategies — 

the process of organizing content and 
helping students study it and 

• School Improvement — the cooperative 
work by faculties to make the school better 
(Joyce andClift, 1983). 

In this view staff development is change — in 
learning materials, skills, practices, thinking 
and understanding (Fullan, 1991). Staff 
developers must, therefore, have knowledge 
about the content of an innovation and even 
more skill in facilitating the changes it re- 
quires. 

Rosenholtz (1989) found that teachers i'l 
"high consensus" or "learning-enriched" 
schools have a marked spirit of continuous 
improvement; i.e., no teacher ever stops 
learning how to teach. Such teachers define, 
communicate and experience continuous self- 
renewal as a fact of everyday life. The goal of 
staff development is to have all schools 
defined as "learning enriched." Seen in this 
light, effective staff development will 

• Promote student learning in academic, 
social and personal domains, 

• Change the culture of learning for both 
adults and students so engagement and 
betterment are a way of life in schools 
(Fullan, 1991), 



• Cause the fontAal leaming activity to 
become the process by which the teachers 
and administrators seek and test improve- 
ments as part of x':heir everyday work inside 
and outside the school (Fullan, 1991), 

• Establish a culture where leaming by 
school personnel becomes a natural part of 
the work setting and 

• Build a synergistic environment where 
collaborative enterprises are both normal 
and sustaining and where continuous 
training and study blend both academic 
substance and teaching into the school 
(Joyce and Showers, 1983). 

Challenges for the Field 
of Staff Development 

Fullan and Hargreaves (1991) state that the 
practice of staff development must itself 
change before learning-enriched cultures in 
schools are possible. Approaches to staff 
development that are noninvolving and oblivi- 
ous to the real needs and concerns of school 
personnel are actually part of the problem with 
change, not part of the solution (Fullan, 1991; 
Little, 1990). 

A high proportion of staff development efforts 
are specific, focused on particular innovations 
and isolated from each other. They offer a set 
of self-contained, cafeteria-like options to 
target groups within schools. Because staff 
development is often low in the order of 
supervisory functions, packaged programs, 
specific initiatives and one-shot workshops 
can be attractive and practical. They do not 
impinge awkwardly on curriculum matters, on 
the continuing organization of the school or on 
someone else's territorial rights. As a result, 
training in the techniques of effective instruc- 
tion, the development of mentor systems and 
peer coaching and the improvement of leader- 
ship skills are often separate functions (Fullan 
and Hargreaves, 1991). 
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Strategies of staff development must be 
integrated with one another and find 
support within the wider, institutional 
context. Specific staff development 
initiatives are almost certainly doomed 
to failure in schools with uncongenial 
and nonsupportive working relationships 
where people are suspicious of innova- 
tion. Staff development efforts should be 
carefully combined with broader school 
improvement efforts and take the whole 
school into account as a complex and 
changing institution. (Fullan and 
Hargreaves, 1991, p. 16) 

Pink (1989) identified 12 factors that can act 
as barriers to effective staff development. 
Suggested methods for practitioners to over- 
come these barriers follow. 

• Provide enough time for teachers and 
school leaders to plan for and learn new 
skills and practices. 

• Avoid tendencies toward faddism and 
quick-fix solutions. 

• Maintain central office support and follow- 
through. 

• Seek adequate funding for the project. 

• Instead of attempting to manage projects 
from the central office, develop school 
leadership and capacity for change. 

• Obtain adequate technical assistance and 
other forms of intensive staff development. 

• Provide for a high level of faculty and staff 
knowledge about how to implement the 
project. 

• Combat problems arising from the turnover 
of personnel in each school by providing 
for continuing orientation of new personnel 
in the innovation. 

• Prioritize to reduce interference from 
competing demands or overload. 



• Address the incompatibility between project 
requirements and existing organizational 
policies and structure. 

• Take into account site-specific differences 
among schools. 

• Clarify and negotiate the role relationships 
and partnerships involving the school 
system and innovation experts, (pp. 21-22) 

The challenge for staff development practitioners 
is great. Louis and Miles (1990) conclude that 
"at best, changes are based on steady and patient 
efforts to work within the school as it exists, 
while maintaining a vision of what can be. It is 
a slow process that depends not on flashy 
leadership, but on dogged tenacity and skill at 
coping with the inevitable crises that occur in 
any evolving program of change." (p. 15) 

Thematic Guidelines for 
Effective Staff Development 

As we move toward our vision, we should 
keep in mind guidelines for effective staff 
development (Fullan, 1991). One guideline is 
that learning — in this case adult learning — 
must permeate everything the school system 
and school do. It must be equally important for 
all staff regardless of position. School systems 
and schools must strive to coordinate and 
integrate staff development. Staff development 
approaches should be based on people — their 
roles and settings, a clear understanding of the 
change process and the meaning of change. 

A second guidelme cautions that all promoters 
of staff development should pay attention to 
two basic ideas 

• The attributes of successful staff develop- 
ment should be incorporated in as many 
activities as possible. 

• Staff development should be provided less 
to carry out a specific innovation or policy 
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and more to create individual and organiza- 
tional habits and structures that make 
continuous learning a valued and endemic 
part of the cuUure of schools and teaching 
(FuUan, 1991). 



Rockdale County Schools 

During the past five years the Rockdale 
County School System has developed an in- 
system staff development day. After an intense 
needs asser anient using a quality circle for- 
mat, educators identify their needs and deter- 
mine which are addressed as school-focused 
and which are systemwide. Any need identified 
as systemwide is included on the agenda of 
staff development day. 

Registration for the now two-day conference 
is the same as for any state or national confer- 
ence. Participants make their selections from 
the agenda and receive confirmation from the 
staff development office. The 1991-92 pro- 
gram consisted of 127 sessions based on 
asses.sed system needs with the general goal of 
keeping all system employees up to date and 
well-infomied concerning their chosen profession, 

A continental breakfast promotes informal 
sharing and opening of communication lines 
among persons with common interests across 
the system. Employees gain understanding of 
the variety of positions in the system and how 
essential each is to the smooth operation of 
Rockdale County Schools. Participants' 
evaluation and participation growth confirm 
the quality of the sessions. 

For more information contact 



/V. Kathleen O'Neill 
Superintendent 
Rockdale County School System 
954 North Main Street 
Conyers. GA 30207 
404/483-4713 



School System Ethos 

Schools operate within the context or culture 
of school systems. The school system culture 
supports and enables schools to improve, that 
shapes schools and schooling. The system has 
considerable impact upon the educational 
attainment of students. Teachers and others 
know not to take change seriously unless 
central office administrators show through 
their actions that they should. Research shows 
that the support of central office administra- 
tors is critical for change in school system 
practice. There is increasing evidence that the 
most effective schools are in systems with 
close, ongoing interactions between school 
and system staff (Coleman and LaRocque, 
1990; FuUan, 1991). Although individual 
schools can become highly innovative for a 
short time without system-level support, they 
cannot stay innovative without system action 
to set up the conditions for continuous and 
long-term improvement (Fullan, 1991; Pajak, 
1992). 

Role of School System- 
level Leaders 

Huberman and Miles (1984) believe that 
adopted changes will not be implemented on 
any scale unless school systen^. administrators 
provide specific pressure and support. All 
major studies show that support of the local 
implementation process at the system level is 
essential if real improvement is the goal 
(Lx)uis, 1989; Marsh, 1988; Rosenholtz, 
1989). The chief executive officers and other 
key system administrators set the conditions 
for implementation when they show specific 
fonns of support and active knowledge and 
understanding of the realities of trying to put 
change into practice. FuUan (1991) puts it 
most forcefully when he states, **System 
administrators affect the quality of implemen 
tation to the extent that they understand and 
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help to manage the set of factors and the 
processes of successful change." (p. 75) 

The research on the role of school system 
administrators (Louis, 1989; Pajak, 1989; 
Rosenholtz, 1989; Coleman and LaRocque, 
1990; Fullan, 1991) indicates that effective 
system leaders 

• Are a critical factor in initiating specific 
innovations and new programs, 

• Convey a sense of direction and purpose, 

• Stimulate change and develop acceptance 
of the idea of continued change, 

• Make sense of the reality that schools are in 
the business of contending simultaneously 
with multiple innovations, 

• Combine interactive monitoring with a 
respect for school autonomy, 

• Play a major role in channeling information 
about possible innovations to school-based 
personnel — in effect, the former control the 
knowledge base on which the latter may act, 

• Review, revise and reconstitute goals over 
time with frequent task-focused interaction 
with school leaders, 

• Rely heavily on delegated authority by 
putting in place structured guidelines that 
teachers, principals and staff help shape, 

• Recognize the centrality of system diagno- 
sis, evaluation and feedback to achieve goals, 

• Mobilize system resources in pursuit of 
organizational goals, 

• Focus school visits to help institutionalize 
system norms by symbolically communi- 
cating their importance to principals, 
faculty and staff, 

• Infuse the school system with hope and 
vitality, 

• Operate from a basic set of principles that 
combines knowledge about factors that 
restrain or facilitate change and knowledge 
about how to influence or alter these factors. 



• Work constantly at communication, be- 
cause the leader realizes that difficulties of 
communication are natural and inevitable and 

• Establish the norm for intellectual leader- 
ship by valuing the interchange of ideas 
that lead to innovative solutions. 



Washington County Sctiools 

Staff development in Washington County is 
organized into three divisions. The major 
division is school-focused. Each school, under 
the direction of a staff development committee, 
determines its needs, selects its priorities and 
plans its own staff development program, 
including the budget. The next division is the 
departments. This includes special education, 
guidance, media and classified. Each of these 
departments has a chair or coordinator who is 
responsible for all the paperwork and for 
facilitating staff development activities. The 
departments also prepare their own budgets. 
Those activities that are of systemwide interest 
make up the third division — mentor program 
and special events, such as staff development 
day, conferences and workshops. 

All divisions handle the paperwork, program 
facilitation and budget. The system staff 
development coordinator collects all budgets 
and program plans and adjusts whatever may 
be needed to assemble the system comprehen- 
sive plan. This process for managing the staff 
development program has worked well for the 
past five years. 

For more information contact 



Grace E. Davis 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Washington County School System 
P.O. Box 716 
Sandersville, GA 31082 
912/552-3981 
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Centralization Versus 
Decentralization 

Reform, if successful, will play out in what 
Elmore (1988) calls four "contested terrains." 
These terrains are the classroom, the school, 
school systems and school communities. For 
school systems the question is: Can school 
systems help set up schools that place primacy 
on engagement in teaching and learning rather 
than resistance to or compliance with central 
directives? 

School system administrators are a determin- 
ing force for the direction schools will take. 
System administrators can help facilitate the 
direction schools take by 

• Taking the initiative in developing a clear 
expression of core values, beliefs and goals 
that reinforces a system culture character- 
ized by student learning, professional 
growth, diversity, innovative practice and 
risk taking; 

• Facilitating school autonomy and shared 
governance by seeking information that 
school teams need and by coordinating 
activities in pursuit of common goals; 

• Providing technical assistance, information, 
staff development, additional resources and 
time to help teachers, principals and staff 
reshape their roles and rethink their respon- 
sibilities; 

• Modeling the importance of collaboration, 
coUegiality, trust, caring, asking questions, 
listening carefully and nurturing leadership 
in others; 

• Providing training to faculty and staff in 
areas such as classroom observation and 
conferencing, problem solving and decision 
making by consensus, team-building, 
interpersonal communication, conflict 
resolution and other areas that are appli- 
cable to sclf-govemancc; 



• Coordinating staff development training 
when the needs identified by several 
schools overlap; and 

• Keeping school action plans focused on 
student learning, instruction and curriculum 
and providing school teams with special 
content expertise (Pajak, 1992). 

There is an altemative to becoming caught in 
the dilemma between centralization and 
decentralization. A middle ground involves 
the system and school as co-managers of the 
improvement process. System leaders would 
be responsible for 

• Building: ensuring that there is sufficient 
communication and shared understanding 
of the system's goals and of how individual 
school goals relate to them 

• Setting: developing the broad outlines of a 
semipermanent policy strategy and how it 
will be carried out depending on the strat- 
egy selected; this would include setting 
performance objectives in consultation with 
relevant parties and/or designing a school 
improvement process 

• Stimulating: providi ng easy access to new 
ideas in ways that permit faculty and staff 
to engage critically with them 

• Enabling: providing faculty and staff with 
a staff development model that v.'ill permit 
them to acquire the requisite skills for 
school improvement and self-development 

• Supporting: providing technical assistance, 
moral support and recognition for schools 
and individuals with innovative ideas 

I * • Buffering: ensuring that schools are pro- 
tected from other demands, such as unrea- 
sonable political pressures, new rules or 
additional innovative programs that might 
distract them from the improvement effort, 
and ensuring that they have timelines 
sufficient to meet new goals. (Louis, 1989, 
p. 164) 
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Tift County Sctiools 

Tift County School System invites every 
administrator to develop a school-focused 
staff development plan. The school faculty and 
staff produce an action plan listing goals, 
objectives, budget and expected results. 
Building leaders return the plans to the 
central office staff developer for incorporation 
into systemwide budgeting and planning 
activities. The central office staff developer 
schedules conferences with building personnel 
as needed for technical assistance in assessing 
needs, planning, scheduling and evaluating 
programs. 

The following statement appears on materials 
attached to the memorandum inviting school 
leaders to submit a building plan: *'The most 
effeciive staff development is school-based. 
Research indicates that the school is the unit 
for change. Centering on individual needs, in 
absence of an institutional focus, is frag- 
mented effort that has little effect on change.'* 

For more ' ormation contact 



Harriet M, Morgan 
Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Tift County School System 
P,0. Box 389 
Tifton, GA 31793-0389 
9121386-6500 



becomes more fluid, permeating facets of 
system life and making all initiatives more 
coherent and integrative. The paramount task 
of system administrators is not to get this or 
that innovation put into practice but to build 
the capacity of the system and the schools to 
handle all innovations (Fullan, 1991). The 
relationship between the system and the 
school cannot be minimized as more attention 
is given to site-based management models, 
empowerment strategies and restructuring 
themes. 



Implications for Systemwide 
Staff Development 

If staff development is seen as a strategy for 
basic organizational change rather ihan a 
strategy for implementing specific, instruc- 
tional change, then systemwide staff develop- 
ers become valued and respected internal 
consultants to other system and school leaders. 
The role of systemwide developers then 
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Expanding the Role of the Staff Developer 



An adequate, even good answer to the ques- 
tion "Who is the staff developer?" used to be 
simply the person who had the title, compiled 
needs assessment data, wrote the local staff 
development plan, administered the paper- 
work and scheduled the workshops. Those 
tasks are still important but are nowhere near a 
complete list. Today, a broader concept of 
staff development is more appropriate in many 
school systems. 

As staff development plans and school im- 
provement plans parallel each other — and 
eventually merge — in a school system's 
efforts to improve student outcomes, nearly all 
persons associated with the goal of improving 
learning become staff developers. Learning 
itself is complex, influenced by many factors 
that are not controlled by educational institu- 
tions. Setting one staff developer to work in 
isolation toward this complex goal is a strat- 
egy with little hope of success. 

Some years ago, the staff developer was the 
person who arranged for the speaker for 
opening day or systemwide teacher inservice 
day. Today the staff developer designs, imple- 
ments and leads the institutionalization of 
school or system improvement efforts. In 
addition to the professional growth of teach- 
ers, staff developers provide for the profes- 
sional and occupational needs of administra- 
tors, media specialists, paraprofessionals, 
school food service workers, bus drivers, 
substitute teachers, secretaries, custodians and 
any other persons employed by the school 
system. In the broadest sense, staff developers 
are all those persons concerned with what can 
be done to make learning outcomes more 
predictable, fairer, comprehensive and appro- 
priate for today's students and tomorrow's world. 

They are a collaborative group of educators 
probably helped by a person who has the staff 



developer title. This group is flexibly struc- 
tured around subtasks or parallel tasks that 
take up planning and implementing goal- 
directed change in schools. This definition 
points toward the next concern: the need for 
setting up and maintaining focus in a collabo- 
rative group. 



LaGrange City Schools 

As part of the system staff development pro- 
gram since 1987, two staff developers who are 
full-time classroom teachers are trained in 
each school. Staff development duties include 
mentoring new teachers and providing help 
for teachers with assessed needs. Other duties 
are conducting needs assessments for staff 
development planning, planning in-house 
improvement projects and providing instruc- 
tion in school-based and systemwide work- 
shops and courses. School Staff Developers 
(SSDs) developed an effective teaching prac- 
tices manual, Making the Best Better,*' in 
1988 for systemwide use. SSDs meet monthly 
for additional training, updates and sharing. 

For more information contact 



Lamar Hamric 
Superintendent 
LaGrange City School System 
P,0. Box 1466 
LaGrange, GA 30241 
706/883-1530 



The Focus of Staff 
Developers 

Staff developers, according to Philip 
Schlechty, are people who think about how to 
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organize the school system. A staff developer 
is a source of ideas who stimulates thinking 
among busy coworkers. 

There's not enough thinking because 
we're always so busy doing. Someone or 
some group in a school system has to 
think constantly about the future and 
encourage others who are too busy with 
the present to think about the future. 
Staff developers need to be organiza- 
tional gadflys who are always asking 
^^what if." (Schlechly, 1991, p. 5) 

Thus, the staff developer encourages and 
supports those who are looking to the future, 
who are asking "what if and who are provid- 
ing the training for their colleagues. And the 
gadfly character of the staff developer must fit 
somehow within a collaborative, partner 
relationship with the improvement group. 

Other education thinkers emphasize the staff 
developer as change agent who brings to the 
change process a unique, probably more 
global perspective that includes the complex 
relationships among the many elements likely 
to be affected by the change. 

Effective change facilitators work with 
people in an adaptive and systemic way, 
designing interventions for clients* needs, 
realizing that those needs exist in par- 
ticular contexts and settings. Function- 
ing in a systemic way recognizes that the 
school as a whole will be affected by 
whatever is done with respect to even its 
smallest part. Interventions in one arena 
may well produce unexpected results in 
another. Therefore, notions about the 
speed with which successful school im- 
provement can be accomplished, the spe- 
cific actions needed to achieve it, and 
even the shape that implemented change 
will ultimately take may have to be al- 
tered along the way. (Hord, et al., 1987, p. 7) 
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FuUan (1991) believes that staff developers 

should remain committed to flexibility 
in their plan for change. He sees educa- 
tional change as a process of coming to 
grips with the multiple realities of people, 
who are the main participants in imple- 
menting change. The leader who presup- 
poses what the change should be and acts 
in ways that preclude others' realities is 
bound to fail. (Fullan, 1991, p. 95) 

FuUan further reminds staff developers to 
assume that ''one of the main purposes of the 
process of implementation is to exchange your 
reality of what should be through interaction 
with implementers and others concerned . . . 
that successful implementation consists of 
some transformation or continual development 
of initial ideas." (Fullan, 1991, p. 105) 

Staff developers in collaborative groups 
remain focused on goal making and problem 
solving. Conceptions of future improvements 
are adjusted based on the perceptions and 
realities of other staff developers involved, 
creating new understandings of the gouls and 
problems in improving learning. 

Redefining Staff 
Developers 

By most measures student achievement trails 
most communities' expectations. Prospects for 
significantly large increases in education 
personnel, instructional materials, equipment 
or facilities are not bright. Still improvement 
is the goal. What other resources are available 
for the task? 

Many human resources remain untapped. In 
fact, they are education's most viable hope for 
improvement. Faced with current realities, 
staff developers need to focus on improving 
themselves and helping their colleagues grow. 




In doing so, a culture of learning and sustained 
growth pervades the school and system. 

School improvement is difficult and complex. 
It involves multiple roles, personalities and the 
full range of concerns and challenges involved 
in the functioning of any large organization. 
As staff developers facilitate changes at the 
school level, school leaders should provide 
support for changes of two kinds: 

• Expansion of the number of persons who 
function in the role of staff developer and 

• Expansion of the role of the central office 
staff development coordinator to planning 
leader and facilitator of other change agents. 
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Douglas County Schools 

The more people we get involved in being staff 
developers, the higher their morale and 
motivation go. *'This motivation is what 
sustains our program at Arbor Station El- 
ementary School in years of budget cuts and 
shortages'' says Kelli Penn, fifth grade 
teacher in Douglas County. Mrs. Penn be- 
came a member of a systemwide staff develop- 
ment advisory council in 1986 in a system that 
was beginning to move toward site-based staff 
development. For some time her role was to 
help her system coordinator decide and 
communicate between school and central 
office levels. Back at her building she worked 
with the principal and instructional lead 
teacher carrying out the needs assessment, 
interpreting the data and completing a school 
staff development plan. This plan was submit- 
ted to the system coordinator for approval. 

For a couple of years, building needs and 
teacher interests supported activities in 
Assertive Discipline, cooperative learning, 
critical thinking and parent conferencing 
skills. Mrs. Penn assisted in schoolwide 



miniworkshops on an inservice schedule that 
allowed each teacher to explore each topic 
once during i!:e year. Faculty also developed 
skills in learning styles and time management. 

Increasingly, however, Mrs, Penns role has 
become that of facilitator and planner for her 
building's activities. In 1991-92, a year with 
Reflective Teaching as a focus for teacher- 
directed staff development, she worked with 
grade-level teams. They planned individual- 
ized activities for teachers who determined 
their own needs from videotaping their 
classes, A building-level committee has 
evolved to help determine priorities for use 
of funds and time at Arbor Station. 

For more information contact 



Kelli Penn 
Teacher, Grade 5 
Arbor Station Elementary School 
9999 Parkway South 
Douglasville, GA 30135 
4041920-4305 



The Work of Staff 
Developers 

Staff developers find new ways to change 
schools by integrating old traditions and 
current realities with visions of the future. 
They are the persons who 

• Help others understand and apply contem- 
porary research and theory about teaching, 
adult learning and organizational 
development, 

• Explain to the school board, faculty, staff 
and community the purposes and structure 
of a staff development program, 

• Collect and analyze information about 
faculty and staff needs with respect to 
system or school goals, 
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• Involve participants in planning their 
training programs, 

• Encourage and strengthen collaborative 
decision making among teachers, adminis- 
trators, staff and community members, 

• Manage the deliveiy of programs to 
participants, 

• Conduct a comprehensive evaluation of 
staff development activities and programs and 

• Complete all the forms to receive state and 
federal funds (Ohio Department of 
Education, 1983). 

The Nadler Human Resource Development 
Model (1980) summarizes the staff developer's 
tasks and roles as those of the learning specialist, 
administrator and consultant. Integrating 
these roles to function effectively within the 
context of the school or school system seeking 
improvement is the peculiar challenge facing 
staff developers. Meeting this challenge will 
require specific knowledge and skills, most 
generic to leadership personnel, some more 
narrowly the domain of the staff developer. 



A listing of such competencies, of course, also 
may aid school or system-level staff develop- 
ers as they select, train and evaluate other staff 
developers. Moreover, working in a collabora- 
tive team, staff developers might assess 
strengths and weaknesses and jointly decide to 
develop the human resources of the group to 
meet needs of the school or system more 
effectively. 

How effectively staff developers can function 
relates to their leadership and their inventive- 
ness within the context of the policies and 
programs of their school or system. Their 
effectiveness relates to their sensitivity to 
developmental processes in individuals and 
organizations. They must continuously find 
ways to unify their own vision for the future 
with other professionals' needs and visions for 
the organization. As these become realities, 
schools become more like learning laborato- 
ries for both children and adults. 



Competencies Important 
to Effective Performance 

Recognizing the need to provide a framework 
for the education and continued development 
of professional staff developers, the National 
Staff Development Council established a 
committee in 1989 to identify the competen- 
cies needed to lead and manage comprehen- 
sive staff development programs. Those 
competencies serve as guidelines for school 
systems, state departments of education and 
colleges in selecting, training and evaluating 
staff development personnel. The thirty 
competencies fall into four broad categories: 
Prograni/Cumculum, Consultation/Facilita- 
tion, Management and Personal. These appear 
with amplifying descriptions in Figure 1. 

(pp.H-5-11-6) I n 
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Figure 1 Performance Competencies for Staff Developers 



Competency 


Descriptors 


Program/Curriculum 


Adult development/ 
Learning theory 


Knowledge of how adults learn and develop through personal and career 
stages; ability to apply this understanding in designing and implementing 
staff development programs that support individual/group change and 

nrnfp<;<;innal (yrowth 


Evaluating staff 
development programs 


Knowledge of program evaluation models and the ability to conduct 
formative and summative evaluations of planning, training and 
implementing activities 


Implementing staff 
development programs 


Understanding of the research on individual and organizational change 
and the ability to implement a program and to plan strategies that support 
change during implementation 


Instruction 


Knowledge of learning theory and the ability to apply effective teaching 
strategies to achieve learning objectives 


Needs analysis 


Knowledge of existing needs assessment strategies and the ability to 
construct and use needs assessment methods, analyze results and design 
the content and follow-up of staff development programs appropriate for 
the identified audience 


Organizational development 


Understanding of organizational change processes and the ability to 
diagnose organizational needs, identify organizational climate and culture, 
and provide useful data to decision makers 


Planning 


Ability to gather and analyze data, project future educational needs and 
trends, incorporate the perspectives of various constituencies and establish 
commitments to objectives and activities for short- and long-range plans, 
as well as strategic and contingency plans 


Presentation 


Ability to understand modality preferences and cognitive style, to design 
presentations that communicate nonverbally and orally, to use appropriate 
visual aids and to make adjustments based on audience needs 


Research 


Ability to select and develop research methodologies and to use data 
collection techniques and statistical techniques for action research, as well as 
program development and evaluation 


Resource management 


Knowledge of and the ability to use community, state, national and 
international networks as well as private enterprise to secure the resources 
to meet staff development needs 


Training design 


Ability to diagnose group needs, determine learning and training 
ODjeciives, seieci appropriaie aciiviiies lor panicipanis wun Giiiereni 
learning styles and design follow-up support structures 


Understanding of 
educational and staff 
development research and 
issues 


Knowledge of current research, issues and trends in education and of staff 
development models and effective practices; the ability to apply research 
and theory on human information-processing, reflective analysis and 
decision making 


Understanding of 
multicultural and diverse 
populations 


Knowledge of the cultures and mores of different cultures and ethnic 
groups and the ability to work with them effectively 
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1 Consultation/Facilitation 


Coaching 


Ability to organize programs addressing coaching strategies and to use 
coaching skills to assist all school employees in professional growth 


I Conflict managenient 


Ability to resolve or help facilitate resolution of conflicts and to use 
mediation and negotiation strategies 


1 Group process and 
I facilitation 


Ability to manage groups effectively, use appropriate modes of decision 
making, use conflict cr&atively, build trust and rapport^ establish consensus 
and use group learning strategies 


1 Interpersonal 


Ability to listen with empathy, ask insightful questions, give specific feed- 
back, maintain confidentiality and use humor effectively and constructively 


1 Public relations 


Ability to promote effective staff development practices and programs 
through communication with the school community and the general public 


1 Management 


1 Cost-benefit analysis 1 


Ability to assess potential benefits accruing from staff development 
programs, to prepare budgets and accurately describe program costs and 
benefits to enable decision-makers to make informed choices 


1 Delegation 


Ability to determine which tasks to delegate, to select appropriate people for 
delegation, to provide them with training and support and to monitor their 
performance 


j Instructional technology 


Ability to select and use appropriate existing and emergiiig technologies for 
planning, training, evaluating, record keeping and other purposes 


Performance observation 


Ability to observe objectively and describe job performance behaviors and 
their effects, and to assess changes in behavior resulting from training 


1 Records management 


Ability to establish systems to record and report information on various fomns of 
program and participant data in an easily retrievable form, and to track progress 


1 Regulations and procedures 


Knowledge of local and state regulations and procedures as they relate to 
staff development 


Linking 


Ability to relate suff development to other components of the organization, 
such as teacher evaluation, supervision, curriculum development and school 
improvement 


j Personal 


1 Creative problem-solving 


Understanding of creative problem-solving models and the ability to apply 
them in staff development situations 


j Intellectual versatility 


Ability and desire to leam in a number of areas; ability to use a broad range 
of ideas and practices and to guide staff in retlection on professional practices 


1 Leadership 


Ability to involve others in working efficiently and effectively toward a 
shared vision and goals 


Motivational 


Ability to create and inspire energy and enthusiasm for staff development 
initiatives 


Writing 


Ability to communicate clearly in writing to diverse audiences through 
newsletters, reports, articles for professional publication, etc. 



(Reprinted by permission of the National Staff Development Council, 1991) 
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Innovations will have their intended impact 
and outcomes only to the degree they posi- 
tively affect students. This section examines 
the factors or conditions that cause change, 
considerations for personnel development, 
strategies for whole school development and 
key themes in successful change. 

Loucks-Horsley (1989) suggests that change 
in organizations typically proceeds in three 
phases: (a) initiation, (b) implementation and 
(c) institutionalization. During initiation, 
people develop clear images of the innovation 
and its meaning to them. During implementa- 
tion, people's main concern is management of 
the innovation. At this point, training and 
coaching are helpful for people to become 
comfortable with the change. New practices 
are integrated into the school's structures and 
routines during institutionalization. Success- 
ful institutionalization requires continued 
support, encouragement and recognition. This 
section provides a brief overview, and the 
succeeding sections detail the three phases in 
the Georgia context. 



Lowndes County Schools 

Lowndes County School System awards 
improvement grants — $750 stipends — to 
individuals seeking to carry out activities 
designed to address identified needs in their 
schools. Certified staff members apply for 
support to carry out projects related to at-risk 
students, discipline, mainstreaming special 
students, implementing values education, 
parent involvement, classroom learning 
centers, human relations skills, thematically- 
integrated instruction, parent education and 
school long-range planning, among others. 
Funds to support the grant come from the state 
professional development stipend allocation. 



Application forms ask staff members to (a) 
describe the school problem to be addressed 
and (b) state the staff development goals, 
activities, materials, on-the-job implementa- 
tion and expected project results. Applicants 
also must outline planned evaluation strate- 
gies, plot their activities on a timeline and 
itemize a budget. The system staff development 
coordinator and superintendent approve one 
grant per school per year. 

For more information contact 



Ron Irwin 
Staff Development Coordinator 
Lowndes County School System 
P.O, Box 1227 
Valdosta, GA 31603 
912/245''2250 



Initiation 

Using the findings of his colleagues, Fullan 
(1991) identifies four main insights regarding 
the change process for staff developers to 
understand and acknowledge. Using these 
insights throughout the change process is 
important, but it is especially critical during 
the initial stages of introducing an innovation. 

• Active Initiation and Participation 

Begin with small groups and build momentum. 

• Pressure and Support 

Both pressure and support are necessary for 
success. When change occurs, it is because 
some pressure has built up that leads to 
action. Successful change projects always 
include elements of both pressure and 
support. Pressure without support leads to 
resistance and alienation; support without 
pressure leads to drift or waste of resources. 
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• Changes In Behavior and Beliefs 

Most people do not discover new under- 
standings until they have delved into 
something. Changes in behavior precede 
rather than follow changes in belief (FuUan, 
1985). When people try something new, 
they often suffer the "implementation dip.'' 
Things get worse before they get better as 
people grapple with the meaning and skills 
of change (Joyce and Showers, 1988). 

• Overriding Problem of Ownership 

Ownership in the sense of clarity, skill and 
commitment is a progressive process. 'True 
ownership is not something that occurs 
magically at the beginning; instead it is 
something that comes out the other end of a 
successful change process." (Fullan, 1991, 
p.9l) 



• They report their success or failure to their 
group. 

• They discuss problems and solutions 
regarding individual students and/or teach- 
ing subject n_ Uer. 

• They obtain a wide variety of approaches 
(that is modeling, simulations, observa- 
tions, critiquing videotapes, presenting at 
professional meetings). 

• They learn in their own way to set new 
goals for professional growth, (pp. 3-4) 

Careful planning with a representative group 
of school or system staff and continuing 
pressure and support increase the likelihood of 
changes occurring and being maintained. 



Introducing Innovations 

Using different designs and introducing 
innovations in several settings, Stallings 
(1989) and her colleagues set out to improve 
teaching and student achievement relative to 
reading practices in secondary schools. 
Stallings identified research findings on 
effective reading practices as well as research 
on critical factors related to effective staff 
development. About the latter, Stallings 
(1989) stated that teachers are more likely to 
change their behavior and continue to use new 
ideas under the following conditions. 

• They become aware of a need for improve- 
ment through analysis of their own obser- 
vation profile. 

• They make a written commitment to try 
new ideas in their classroom the next day. 

• They modify the workshop ideas to work in 
their classroom and school. 

• They try the ideas and evaluate the effect. 

• They observe in each other's classrooms 
and analyze their own data. 



Whitfield County Scliools 

The Aris in the Curriculum is a cooperative 
effort among public school systems, a regional 
arts center and a higher education institution. 
Federal and private grants entirely fund this 
program. School systems provide release time 
to participating staff members on school-year 
training days. Trainees receive a small stipend 
for the initial summer training period at the 
University of Tennessee at Chattanooga. 
Participating school systems must sign an 
agreement to support the program, and each 
participating school must involve both teach- 
ers and an administrator in training. A school 
may participate in any or all of three institutes 
— visual arts, theater and music — developed 
by the Southeast Center of Education in the Arts. 

Participants complete training over a two- 
year period, part in summers, part during 
school years. Institute directors observe 
students implementing the skills and knowl- 
edge learned through the institute. Partici- 
pants serve as trainers for other staff members 
in their schools and for other schools through- 
out their systems. 
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Skills acquired are often interdisciplinary in 
nature. For example y one activity from the 
theater institute involved teaching the human 
circulatory system using drama. All the 
students became various parts of the circula- 
tory system and "moved through the body" to 
illustrate this concept. 

For more information contact 



Eloise Gazaway 
Director of Staff Development 
Whitfield County School System 
1306 South Thornton Avenue 
Dalton.GA 30720 
706/278-8070 




Successful Change 

Recent studies provide clear descriptions of 
the main themes in successful change at the 
school level. The consistent message in this 
research is that a few themes in combination 
make a difference. The most fully developed 
conceptualization is that of Louis and Miles 
(1990), in which five major themes are these. 

• Vision Building 

I'v is crucial to develop a clear, shared 
vision — of the school as it might become 
and of the nature of the change process that 
will get it there. 

• Evolutionary Planning 

Successful change is most likely when the 
program is evolutionary, rather than tightly 
predesigned, with plenty of early action to 
create energy and support learning. 

• Initiative Taking and Empowerment 

School implementation efforts are most 
successful when the school and the system 
are actively engaged with each other, but 
with few rules and much autonomy for the 
school. Power sharing is crucial, and 



turbulence will be the norm as leaders lead 
such efforts. 

Staff Development and Resource Assis- 
tance 

Substantial, sustained, relevant and varied 
assistance is essential. Implementation is 
not a self-sustaining process, and building 
permanent internal resource structures is 
critical. 

Problem Coping/Monitoring 

Problems are inherent in serious change 
efforts. Coping with them actively, 
promptly and with depth is the single 
biggest determinant of success. Careful 
problem-sensing and deliberate coping 
efforts are the hallmark of success, 
(pp. 290-295) 



Pierce County Schools 

Assessment of the student population at Pierce 
County High School four years ago revealed a 
high dropout rate and the need for a recovery/ 
re-entry program. Administrators and faculty 
worked together to design the Optional Edu- 
cation (Op-Ed) program, wliich lielps prevent 
potential dropouts from leaving school and 
provides a re-entry program for tfiose who 
liave already dropped out. 

Planners attended conferences on tlie student 
at-risk and studied the literature as a group. 
They believed in students* potential for suc- 
cess and in the school's responsibility for the 
wfiole child — his/her psychological, social 
and academic welfare. An assistant principal, 
a project teacher, a vocational teacher, a 
remedial education teacher and a school 
counselor compose the Op-Ed project staff. 
They do the planning and decision making 
that give the program autonomy and focus. 
Students in the program spend three hours a 
day in academic and prevocational life-role 
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skills instruction and three hours a day in 
regular vocational classes. 

The program is small, with approximately 48 
students, so that teachers can develop per- 
sonal relationships with students and be more 
responsive to individual needs. Teaching 
strategies are individualized with several 
strategies — prominently computer-assisted 
instruction and cooperative learning — woven 
around real-life problems. 

For more information contact 



Tina Sue O'Quinn 
Assistant Superintendent 
Pierce County School System 
209 Gordon Street 
Dlackshear, GA 31516 
912/449-2044 



Implementation 

According lo Joyce and Showers (1988), 
training should be designed around five 
elements that assure a high degree of skill and 
the transfer of new skills to the classroom. 
These elements are as follows. 

• Theory: Participants study the rationale, 
the conceptual base and the description of 
an approach. 

• Demonstration: Participants see live and 
video demonstrations of a strategy. 

• Practice: Participants practice the new 
skills with peers. 

• Feedback: Pariicipants learn a system for 
seeing teaching behavior and reflecting on 
those observations. 

• Coaching: Participants coach their partners 
as an extension of ihe training. (See Figure 
2 on p. 



Coaching, as Joyce and Showers describe, has 
as its purpose the implementation of innova- 
tions where determination of the effects on 
students is possible. Coaching and feedback 
also function more strongly as the school and 
system culture values and reinforces a positive 
professional climate. 



Houston County Sctiools 

Effective Teaching Practices — Beyond 
Effective Teaching is a program designed for 
in-service teachers to enhance teaching skills 
and to help them understand the basic con- 
cepts of effective teaching. The program is 
based on the tenets of Madeline Hunter, but 
does emphasize other research models. The 
training process is very much teacher-driven 
and designed around teacher needs. Teachers 
evaluated the results for longitudinal effects 
and believed they had improved instructional 
techniques and skills. Additionally, teachers 
who were doing a good job received much 
needed reinforcement. This course reinforced 
good teaching practices. 

For more information contact 



Roberta Barr 
Coordinator of Personnel Development 
Houston County School System 
P. O. Drawer N 
Perry, GA 31069 
912/987-1929 



Building a Professional Climate 
for Adult Learning 

A climate for adult development is built by 
defining staff development in a more holistic 
manner and by basing programs on strengths, 
goals or growth issues rather than on defects 
and weaknesses. Senior professionals also 
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build such a climate by modeling the acquisi- 
tion of new skills and by seeking and using 
feedback from colleagues. A climate that has 
systematic processes to recognize and reward 
professional growth and support instructional 
risk-takers fosters adult learning. Principles 
of adult learning are seen in programs based 
on the following. 

• Life situations are more appropriate than 
school subjects as units for organizing adult 
learning. 

• Analysis of experience should be the basic 
strategy for adults gaining new knowledge, 
skills or attitudes. 

• Adults need to direct their own learning 
experiences with respect to inquiry, style, 
place and pace. 

Human resource development cannot be 
separated from school improvement. Loucks- 
Horsley and associates (1987) summarize ten 
factors that contribute to successful teacher 
development and apply to all personnel 
development: 

• Collegiality and collaboration, 

• Experimentation and risk taking, 

• Incorporation of knowledge bases, 

• Appropriate participant involvement in 
goal-setting, implementation, evaluation 
and decision making, 

• Time to work on staff development and 
assimilate new learning, 

• Leadership and sustained administrative support 

• Appropriate incentives and rewards, 

• Program designs based on principles of 
adult learning and the change process, 

• Integration of individual goals with school 
and system ;j;oals and 

• Formal placement of the program within 
the philosophy and organizational structure 
of the school and system, (p. 8) 



Little (1990) identifies four levels of collegial 
relationships. These are given below, begin- 
ning with the most independent to the more 
interdependent. 

• Storytelling and Scanning for Ideas: 

Contacts among teachers in which they 
gain information and exchange ideas. 

• Aid and Assistance: One-to-one interac- 
tion among peers leading to mutual benefit. 

• Sharing: Exchange of insights and meth- 
ods among teachers revealing their instruc- 
tional ideas or practice. 

• Joint Work: The most interdependent form 
of collegiality involving meetings among 
teachers and administrators that rest on 

- Shared responsibility for the work of 
teaching, 

- Collective conceptions of autonomy, 

- Support for teachers' initiatives and 
leadership with regard to professional 
practices and 

- Group affiliations grounded in profes- 
sional work. 

By comparison to joint work, the first three 
represent weak ties among professionals. Joint 
work depends on the structural organization of 
task, time and other resources in ways not charac- 
teristic of other forms of collegiality. Joint 
work anticipates truly collective action. When 
faculty and staff work together and arrive at 
decisions collectively, the gains are as follows: 

• Teachers have more choice in selecting 
instructional methods, 

• Teachers have a larger pool of ideas, 
methods and materials that help strengthen 
their instructional capacity, and 

• Teachers* organizational leadership and 
adaptability increase. 
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Glynn County Schools 

The Glynn Model for Effective Teaching and 
Supervision(GMETS), one facet of a compre- 
hensive staff development program ^ is based 
on the work of Madeline Hunter. GMETS is 
appropriate for all teachers and administra- 
tors involved in instruction for all grade 
levels, GMETS does not train all teachers to 
teach alike. It provides them with basic skills 
necessary to apply a variety of teaching styles. 

GMETS stresses effective and efficient teach- 
ing and refines the process of professional 
decision making. The training program strength- 
ens and updates teaching and supervisory 
skills. All teachers complete one session of 
GMETS (six days), and all instructional leader- 
ship personnel complete two sessions (16 days). 

GMETS includes a maintenance component 
for both leaders and teachers who have 
completed the training phase. Additional 
inservice and coaching by peers continue to 
develop the skills and knowledge gained in the 
training phase. 

For more information contact 



Gale Sitton 
Staff Development Director 
Glynn County School System 
1313 Egmont Street 
Brunswick, GA 31521 
9121267-4100 



Monitoring Implementation 

Information collected by classroom teachers' 
own analysis, by peer coaches or by supervi- 
sors is valuable in detecting emerging new 
skills at the point of implementation. They 
identify desired new behaviors and collect 
data on frequency and appropriateness of use. 
Data collection and feedback provide pressure 



and support for continuing work toward 
innovation goals. 

The attitude of implementers is an additional 
and crucial factor to assess at this stage. A 
standard set of tools for assessment of attitude 
by staff developers during implementation of 
an innovation is CBAM, the Concerns-Based 
Adoption Model. "The CBAM offers admin- 
istrators and facilitators a proven technique for 
innovation-monitoring'' (Hord, et al., 1987, 
p. 54) through use of several instruments: the 
Innovation Configurations checklist, the 
Stages of Concern questionnaire or the 
Levels of Use interview/observation technique. 

Each of these techniques generates informa- 
tion about a different aspect of the innovation, 
but all relate to the basic scheme of CBAM, 
which affirms that an implementer's level of 
concern about an innovation directly corre- 
lates with the degree to which the innovation 
has been incorporated into the classroom or 
the workplace. These stages of concern, from 
lowest to highest, are as follows. 



0 Awareness: 

1 Informational: 

2 Personal: 

3 Management: 

4 Consequence: 

5 Collaboration: 



6 Refocusing: 



I am not concerned about 
the innovation. 
I would like to know more 
about it. 

How will using it affect me? 
I seem to be spending ail 
my time getting materials 
ready. 

How is my use affecting 
kids? 

I am concerned about 
relating what 1 am doing 
with what other instruc- 
tors are doing. 
I have some ideas about 
something that would 
work even better. 



Levels 0, 1 and 2 are concerns with Self. The 
Task is the concern in level 3, and levels 4, 5 
and 6 reflect a concern about Impact of the 
innovarion. Assessing these levels of concern 
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— and thus, the level to which the innovation 
has been implemented and what the 
implementers are feeling — the staff devel- 
oper can more appropriately move through the 
stages of training without getting too far ahead 
of the people implementing the change. 



Oconee County Schools 

For the past two years the Oconee County- 
School System has participated in the local 
Chamber of Commerce Trade Show. This 
trade show provides an opportunity for busi- 
nesses to communicate with each other, and 
the school system display informs the business 
leaders of school system goals and programs. 
Staff developers design and prepare the 
display and serve as school system represen- 
tatives at the trade show. 

For more information contact 



Wilma Riggers 
Curriculum Director 
Oconee County School System 
P. 0. Box 146 
Watkinsville. GA 30677 
706/769-5685 



Institutionalization 

Careful implementation and monitoring can 
guide institutionalization of staff development 
for school improvement projects. Staff devel- 
opers should approach their work with some 
model of change in mind, a model that en- 
ables them to consider factors known to affect 
the organization's capacity to continue the 
innovation beyond the implementation phase 
(FuHan, 1987; Huberman and Miles, 1984). 

Louis and Miles (1990) offer the following 
observations about initiation and implementa- 
tion strategies and successful institutionalization. 



• Planning is energizing to the school, is well 
supported both inside and out and generally 
creates ownership of the program at the 
school level even where stimulated by a 
mandate at the system or state level. 

• Implementation, however, is characterized 
by an increased number of real problems, 
many of which are severe and difficult to 
deal with because they represent dilemmas 
inherent in the setting or deeply embedded 
in the culture of the school. 

• Relationships within school systems can be 
a modest and continuous source of imple- 
mentation problems for schools even 
though there may be a high level of "sup- 
port" for improvement from this source. 

• Producing real effects takes time; many 
programs that are in early stages of imple- 
mentation are apparently too optimistic 
about the time frame, (p. 50) 

Overcoming Obstacles to 
Institutionalization 

Purkey and Smith (1985) state that the chief 
barrier to institutionalization of an innova- 
tion is any factor that disrupted or derailed 
cultural change. Overcoming these institu- 
tional obstacles involves applying the follow- 
ing strategies. 

• Complete the Implementation 

Tlie more completely projects are imple- 
mented, the more likely they are to be 
sustained. The more they depart from the 
bottom-up, participatory model, the less 
likely they are to be lasting. A process that 
offers the illusion but not the reality of 
school-level responsibility is unlikely to 
continue once central office or board 
attention is focused elsev/here. 

• Prevent Administrative Resistance 

School administrators can block grass-roots 
approaches to school reform that threaten 
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their authority or established patterns of the 
organization. Providing for input from 
administrators, if successful, will focus 
additional resources on the implementation. 

• Clarify and Harmonize Goals 

School improvement is not a voyage of 
discovery but a process that leads to certain 
characteristics becoming implanted in 
schools and systems. There must be a clear, 
articulated vision. 

• Provide for Central Office and Board of 
Education Support 

Support ranges from material incentives to 
public recognition of staff contributions. 
The seriousness and purposefulness with 
which the system administration undertakes 
its task are likely to be transmitted to 
school staffs. 

• Provide Sufficient Resources 

Most schools will need additional time, 
money and information if their staffs are to 
break old habits of instruction and manage- 
ment and to acquire new attitudes and 
expectations. 

• Share Decision Making 

Without a genuine voice in the decisions 
affecting their professional lives, building 
staffs are unlikely to accept responsibility 
for school improvement and student 
success, (p. 384) 

School Development 

One of the purposes of staff development is to 
unite the staff of the school in study to im- 
prove their school and thereby to engage the 
staff in continual programs to make the school 
better. Little (1981) found that school im- 
provement is achieved when the following 
conditions occur. 



• Teachers engage in frequent, continuous 
and increasingly concrete and precise talk 
about teaching practice (as distinct from 
teacher characteristics and failings, the 
social lives of teachers, the foibles and 
failures of students and their families and 
the unfortunate demands of society on the 
school). By such talk, teachers build up a 
shared language adequate to the complexity 
of teaching, capable of distinguishing one 
practice and its virtue from another. 

• Teachers and administrators frequently 
observe each other teaching and provide 
each other with useful (if potentially fright- 
ening) evaluations of their teaching. Only 
such observation and feedback can provide 
shared referents for the shared language of 
teaching, and both processes demand and 
provide the precision and concreteness 
which make the talk about teaching useful. 

• Teachers and administrators plan, design, 
research, evaluate and prepare teaching 
materials together. The most prescient 
observations remain academic (**just 
theory") without the machinery to act on 
them. By joint work on materials, teachers 
and administrators share the considerable 
burden of development required by long- 
term improvement, confirm their emerging 
understanding of their approach and make 
rising standards for their work attainable by 
them and by their students. 

• Teachers and administrators teach each 
other the practice of teaching, (pp. 12-13) 

When deciding about whole school develop- 
ment strategies, Fullan (1985) identifies 
problematic dilemmas. 

• What should be done about voluntary 
versus involuntary participation? 
When circumstances are equal, voluntary 
participation is obviously preferred. How- 
ever, initial indifference or e /en opposition 
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can be turned around if the innovation has 
high quality, meets a need and accompanies 
ongoing assistance. When beginning with 
volunteers, make it clear that participation 
by all is eventually expected. When man- 
dating some involvement, realize that more 
intensive help and direction will be re- 
quired. 

• Should one use small-scale or large-scale 
approaches? 

Go with changes of significant complexity, 
but do it through incremental development, 
starting with a few schools and spreading 
outward. 

• What about fidelity versus variation? 
When working with a validated innovation, 
one should emphasize faithful implementa- 
tion at the initial stages, because most users 
will reduce the degree of change. On the 
other hand, if one is not working with 
validated innovations, variation at the 
outset should be fostered, because this is 
tantamount to developing the innovation 
through use. 

• Where to start? 

Start small (that is single faculty) and 
expand as one gets better at the change 
process through experience in a particular 
setting. 



Richmond County Schools 

In 1 987 the Richmond County School System 
started a staff development effort called the 
Models of Teaching program. This program is 
intended to change the teaching workplace 
and to increase the learning of students. To 
change the teaching workplace, the entire 
faculty of a school is organized into study 
groups. A study group consists of no more 
than six professionals who meet weekly for 
about one hour. The study groups make 



common cause for sustaining innovations, 
implementing instructional changes, achieving 
goals for school improvement, contributing to 
faculty cohesiveness and focusing on how to 
help students learn more. Study groups also 
serve as the vehicle for putting any innovation 
into place. Joint work is the tie that the study 
groups are striving to attain. 

For more information contact 



Carlene Murphy 
Richmond County School System 
Director of Staff Development 
804 Katharine Street 
Augusta, OA 30904 
706/737-7270 



Shared Governance and Staff 
Development 

Shared governance comes into schools' 
decision making by edict, by abdication, by 
benign neglect, or more positively, by choice. 
The choice to share the governance must be 
made by the faculty and the principal, with 
support and prior approval, desirably, of the 
system superintendent. Making that choice 
implies that the principal acknowledges that 
he or she does not want to go it alone. The 
expertise, support and joint work of the fac- 
uhy are necessary to improving learning in the 
school. 

Research and emerging practice support 
integrating staff development in any school 
improvement project, with the following 
practices recommended by Wood (1989). 

• The board of education and superintendent 
commit to school-based improvement and 
the assumptions of effective staff development 

• The system identifies procedures for plan- 
ning and implementing school-based 
improvement and staff development. 
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• New roles are identified and clarified for 
system and school administrators, staff 
developers, teachers and school board 
members. 

• The mission of staff development is rede- 
fined to support school-based improvement. 

• Principals and other school personnel are 
trained to perform as staff developers and 
planners, (p. 39) 

Hopkins (1990) summarizes the opportunities 
and pitfalls of school-focused staff development. 

Schools obviously have more flexibility 
to tailor their staff development pro- 
grams in support of specific, agreed-on 
innovations. On the other hand, in schools 
with poor climates, the possibilities for 
successful innovation are limited unless 
the school climate itself becomes the 
object of the staff development program. 
This is difficult for the school to achieve 
by itself. Substantia) external support is 
consequently needed, not only to sup- 
port teachers in the acquisition of new 
knowledge and practices, but also in the 
effort to transform the culture of the 
school, (p. 64) 

Hopkins (1990) also emphasizes that school- 
based staff development planners who are 
introducing educational ideas should consider 
these factors. 

• Clarity of the concepts being used 

• Understanding of the school climate 

• Understanding of individual teacher's 
psychological state 

• Planning and evaluation of their own 
inservice training by teachers with respect 
to each particular curriculum innovation, 
(p. 64) 

FuUan (1991) advises that teachers who are 
involved in school improvement need, besides 



instructional skill training, opportunities for 
teacher collaboration, communication and 
mutual support — both in one-on-one and 
group settings. Teachers should receive and 
give help and discuss the meaning of the 
changes they are undergoing with their school. 

About beginning dialogue among the school 
staff considering school governance and 
improvements, Glickman (1989) discusses 
some early decisions by the principal of 
Oglethorpe County (Georgia) High School in 
1982 and summarizes the implications for the 
decision this way: 

Whether Oglethorpe County High School 
could operate in such a way would first 
depend on whether the principal was 
willing to involve teachers in real deci- 
sion making rather than using them as 
implementers of the principal's deci- 
sion. In effect, would [the principal] be 
willing to be one vote on a council where 
a decision could be made that he person- 
ally opposed? Would he support the de- 
cision or sabotage it? If he vetoed it, then 
shared governance was merely a sham 
and teachers would soon know it. (pp. 6-7) 

As the seven individuals, one of whom was 
the principal, initiated the tasks of defining 
goals and making decisions toward improving 
Oglethorpe County High School, the follow- 
ing two initial staff development activities 
began. 

• An overview of shared governance for the 
first group of decision makers and 

• Activities that developed the value of 
subsuming self-interest for the larger cause 
of the school. 

As goals arose for improving the school's 
responsiveness to the needs of potential 
dropouts and other students at-risk, the faculty 
designed staff development activities for 
themselves. Early examples included these. 
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• A summer institute for faculty on counsel- 
ing and communicating with troubled 
students, 

• Courses in teaching reading, cooperative 
learning and community-based activities 
for students, 

• Parent-education courses and 

• Visits by teachers to other programs and 
attendance at conferences related to school 
goals or issues that were under study by the 
various task forces trying to make recom- 
mendations to the school's Executive 
Council. 



Skills necessary to teachers and other school- 
level leaders who are functioning in the role of 
staff developer at their building are found in 
the section *'Staff Developers" in this guide 
(see Figure 1 ). As teachers and other school- 
based personnel share governance, skills in 
collaborative work, consensus-making and 
group problem-solving are among components 
basic to success of any restructuring effort at 
the school leveL 



This section addressed issues of initiation, 
implementation and institutionalization of 
change. The next three sections expand upon 
each of these phases of change specifically in 
the Georgia context. 
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Initiation: Issues and Practices 



Staff development is the continuing personnel 
development component of the educational 
system. It focuses on the realization of human 
potential (Purkey and Novak, 1984). It is 
concerned with building a culture of learning 
(Garmston, 1991), while it seeks to ensure 
success for all students (Sparks, 1991). Staff 
development addresses the current and future 
needs of children, all education personnel and 
communities. However, while staff develop- 
ment has been identified as a critical factor in 
facilitating educational change, the profes- 
sional growth of education personnel is per- 
ceived by many as a personal responsibility 
that occurs largely at the margins of their 
work (Johnson, 1991). This perception has 
had an impact upon the field of education staff 
development. As education moves toward tlie 
21st century and confronts many of the prob- 
lems and opportunities of quality, competition 
and survival already encountered by the 
business community, it appears inevitable that 
the staff development/liuman resource field 
will change and expand and that issues of 
professional and personal growth will become 
centrally important to educational institutions. 

Staff developers have accepted the roles of 
human development facilitator, change agent, 
systems analyst, conflict mediator, futurist and 
guide. However, because of the com.plex and 
nebulous nature of working with people, staff 
developers often find themselves in multifari- 
ous and ambiguous situations. It is the purpose 
of this section to provide information that can 
assist staff development educators in dealing 
with those situations. 



Coweta County Schools 

As part of a systemwicJe site-based manage- 
ment program, each school makes school 
improvement plans under a systenmide 



strategic plan and within recommendations of 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools and the six national goals. 
Each school ensures participation of all 
related personnel in determining the school 
goals, reports a summary of the data used in 
determining the needs of its learners and sets 
three priority goals for the coming year. 

The improvement plan details the objectives 
and strategies for achieving the goals in 
specific, measurable terms. Measures of 
student learning will be used to evaluate 
success. Staff development strategies integrate 
plans to meet the needs of personnel seeking 
to meet the priority needs of students. 

For more information contact 



Herman Fletcher 
Coordinator of Staff Development 
Coweta County School System 
237 Jackson Street 
Newnan, GA 30264 
706/254-2810 



Program Planning 

Successful staff development programs are 
carefully planned, and the planning process 
considers need, funding, scheduling, commu- 
nication, evaluation and further planning. 
Program planning can be approached in 
several ways, and many different tools can be 
used. Pert charts, timelines, flow charts, 
brainstorming sessions, committee meetings 
and compilation and analysis of data may all 
enter into program planning. 

Strategic planning, a systematic planning 
process which addresses all areas of program 
planning, is being implemented in many 
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For more information contact 



Georgia school systems. Strategic planning is 
a process by which members of a school 
envision its future and develop the necessary 
procedures and operations to achieve that 
future. 



Although strategic planning is often presented 
as a systemwide management tool which 
encompasses more areas than those specifi- 
cally designated as staff development, the 
stated purpose and goals of strategic planning 
— to commit to planning to do things the 
organization is not presently doing or not 
doing well — are very consistent with the 
purpose and goals of staff development. The 
strategic planning process can be a powerful 
staff development tool, and it can help build a 
culture of learning in schools. Strategic plan- 
ning addresses both theoretical and procedural 
issues which relate to staff development pro- 
gram planning. 



DeKalb County Schools 

The DeKalb County School System Depart- 
ment of Staff Development has designed a 
strategic planning program called Strategic 
Planning for School Improvement (SPSI). The 
purpose is to provide a process "by which 
members of a school envision its future and 
develop the necessary procedures and opera- 
tions to achieve that future.'' The program 
emphasizes the importance of the principalis 
role, and it is organized so that a steering 
committee representing administrators and 
staff plays a major role in all planning activi- 
ties. The DeKalb County Department of Staff 
Development has prepared a how-to manual, 
Strategic Planning for School Improvement: A 
Manual for Educators, which provides a 
complete description of the DeKalb County 
strategic planning model. 
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Jerry Schwartz 
Assistant Director of Staff Development 
DeKalb County School System 
3770 North Decatur Road 
Decatur, GA 30032 
404/297-7403 



Funding 

Funding issues — state requirements, funding 
sources, budget categories and legal account- 
ability — can present difficulties to staff 
developers. Meeting financial responsibilities 
and requirements is often one of the first tasks 
of the newly assigned staff developer. This 
first encounter with the technical aspects of 
the role can be intellectually frustrating and 
psychologically confusing. Consideration of 
common staff development funding questions 
and answers may be helpful for those working 
with funding issues. 



Questions and Answers 



What determines the amount of staff devel- 
opment funds a school system receives? 

The staff development allotment is part of the 
state education budget that is established by 
the legislature. A Quality Basic Education 
(QBE) formula determines the amount of 
funds allotted for staff development. Staff 
development funds are administered in 
Georgia by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, but local systems have the authority and 
responsibility for implementing staff develop- 
ment programs. Limits are placed on the 
percentage of funds local systems may use for 
administrative costs. 

How much money does our school system 
receive? 

Staff development funding levels may change 
from year to year. Local staff development 

3-i 



allotments depend upon the state education 
budget and the amount of funds designated for 
staff development. Allocations are based on a 
QBE formula. Each local system superinten- 
dent receives a state funding allocation sheet 
in the spring of each year for the upcoming 
fiscal yean 

What are Cost of Instruction funds and 
Professional Development Stipend funds? 

Cost of Instruction and Professional Develop- 
ment Stipends are separate categories of the 
staff development budget. Using Cost of 
Instruction funds, school systems may pur- 
chase materials and contracted services, pay 
for release time, instructional equipment and 
travel for staff development purposes and 
reimburse personnel for registration fees and 
tuition. Systems may use these funds to 
provide staff development opportunities for 
certified, noncertified and school board mem- 
bers. School Systems award Professional 
Development Stipends directly to certified 
personnel who participate in staff develop- 
ment activities that address an assessed need. 
The Cost of Instruction category and the 
Professional Development Stipend category 
are separate, and each must be used for its 
designated purpose. The State Department of 
Education informs local systems of changes in 
allotment procedures and eligibility requirements. 

Can staff development funds be used to hire 
consultants? 

School systems may use Cost of Instruction 
(staff development) funds to pay consultants. 
Documentation and monitoring of funds used 
for consultant services may be done through 
consultant contracts or purchase orders. 

Can staff development funds be used to buy 
refreshments? 

School systems may not use staff development 
funds to purchase refreshments; often indi- 
viduals provide refreshments for participants 
in the staff development activity. 



What kind of budget paperwork Is required 
and when is it due? 

School systems must submit a staff develop- 
ment plan/budget and an annual staff develop- 
ment report to the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Work on the local comprehensive staff 
development plan often takes place during the 
spring of the year. The annual report is due to 
the state after the end of the fiscal year. A 
suggested timeline for the development of a 
comprehensive staff development plan is 
printed in the section of this guide titled "Staff 
Development Program in Georgia: History, 
Rules, Forms and Other Information.'' 

Do Georgia staff development funding 
guidelines ever change? 

Staff development guidelines and procedures 
may change. The State Department of Educa- 
tion informs local school systems of any 
changes through memos, directives, publica- 
tions and meetings. Because changes do 
occur, it is important to complete staff devel- 
opment forms and reports according to current 
guidelines rather than relying on examples of 
past paperwork. 

Whom do I contact if I have questions 
about staff development funding? 

Questions about staff development funding 
and reporting may be referred to the Staff 
Development Services Unit, Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education, 1862 Twin Towers East, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334-5030, (404)656-2433. 
Networking with other staff development 
professionals is a method many individuals 
use to find answers to staff development 
questions. It is hoped the local school system 
entries in this guide will facilitate networking 
by providing names, addresses and phone 
numbers of Georgia staff developers. 
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Gilmer County Schools 

Several systems in the North Georgia Re- 
gional Educational Service Agency area 
cooperatively identify expert 11- and 12- 
month employees who do workshops across 
system lines to save on consultant fees. Gilmer 
County also finds the free access and use of 
Satellite Educational Resource Consortium 
(SERC) programs and the Kentucky Educa- 
tional TV through SERCs very helpful. School 
system personnel can tape these live work- 
shops for future use. These workshops provide 
very effective staff development for system 
personnel. 

For more information contact 



Jim Hagopian 
Staff Development Coordinator 
Gilmer County School System 
275 Bobcat Trail 
Ellijay, GA 30540 
706/276^5000 



Needs Assessment 

Effective staff development programs address 
educational needs. Needs assessment is the 
process that examines individual and system 
needs and establishes program focus and 
direction. It is an initial phase of staff develop- 
ment planning. Because staff development 
programs address professional, personal, 
school and system needs, needs assessment 
activities that provide information about all of 
those areas are helpful. 

During needs assessment, staff developers 
face questions that can have significant impact 
on program design and implementation. 
Identifying needs accurately provides a basis 
for developing effective and meaningful 
programs. 
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Although there is agreement among educators 
that staff development should be based on 
need, there are different opinions about how 
that need should be detemmined. 

• Some educators suggest that needs assess- 
ment follow step-by-step procedures 
(Wood, Thompson and Russell, 1981). 

• Other educators report that many educa- 
tional needs are already well-documented 
and that documentation can serve as a basis 
for staff development planning (Glickman, 
1990; Glickman,1991). 

• Many educational planners recommend 
using strategic planning and action research 
data to establish staff development goals. 

• In the past few years educators have also 
been encouraged to look to professional 
vision as an element of needs determination. 

As a result of these varied opinions about the 
value, effectiveness and efficiency of needs 
assessment approaches, staff developers have 
raised questions about needs assessment. 



Questions and Answers 



Why do needs assessment? 

The literature notes that one of the roles of an 
effective staff developer is to communicate a 
sense of direction and purpose (Schlechty, 
1990). The purpose of needs assessment is to 
help staff developers in setting goals, estab- 
lishing observable change criteria and convey- 
ing a sense of program direction. 

How are needs assessment plans designed? 

Traditionally, school system administrators 
have designed staff development plans based 
either on administrator perception of staff 
needs or on an annual needs assessment 
survey. Many school systems now use a 
systemwide team approach to complete the 
needs assessment phase to ensure that all 
individuals affected by staff development 



activities are involved in the planning phase. 
A planning team has the task of collecting, 
analyzing and reporting data. The team also 
determines the type and quantity of information 
to be gathered. 

Are there different types of needs assess- 
ment data? 

The Georgia Professional Standards Commis- 
sion (1986) has classified needs assessment as 
either "learner" or "nonleamer" data. 
"Learner" data provide information about 
instructional issues. Results of learner- 
focused needs assessment provide informa- 
tion about curriculum and about the knowl- 
edge and skill levels of teachers and students. 
"Nonleamer" data reflect the school and 
school system's logistical, managerial and 
programmatic needs. Pupil attendance, 
facility use, bus maintenance and participation 
in school activities are examples of nonleamer 
data. Often, nonleamer data may serve as 
indicators of learner needs. 

What are some specific areas of focus for a 
staff development needs assessment? 

It is helpful to conduct a periodic, broad-scope 
needs assessment that looks at both "learner" 
and "nonleamer" needs. Such a needs assess- 
ment could encompass data about 

• Student achievement, attendance, dropout 
rate, discipline, career interests and self 
esteem 

• Curriculum offerings, pupil participation 
and pupil services 

• Teacher competencies, performance evalu- 
ation, certification, self-esteem and career 
goals 

• Administration competencies, self-esteem 
and communication 

• Management, facilities, finance and pMpil 
services 

• Parent involvement and community percep- 
tions of the effectiveness of the schools 



On what areas should a needs assessment 
focus? 

The Georgia Professional Standards Commis- 
sion (1986) recommends that needs assess- 
ment plans focus on information such as 

• Type of Data — "Learner" or "nonleamer" 
information described in specific terms 

• Population/Source — The group or source 
from which the data will be collected 

• Instrument/Form — Name and descrip- 
tion of instrument used to collect data 

• Data Collection Procedures — Method 
and procedures for administering the 
instrument 

• Data Organization and Analysis Proce- 
dures — Method of tabulating, reporting 
and analyzing data 

• Timeline — Completion date set for each 
major task 

• Coordinators — Identification of 
person(s) responsible for each major task 

Who should participate in needs assessment 
activities? 

Because staff development is the improvement 
of all personnel, needs assessment activities 
should involve all individuals within the 
system. Local comprehensive staff develop- 
ment plans must be based on the assessed 
needs of all individuals officially involved in 
the functioning of the local school system. 

What are some specific needs assessment 
tools? 

Needs assessment tools include question- 
naires, self-studies, data gathered during 
action research activities, test score informa- 
tion, opinion polls, teacher evaluation data and 
analysis of local trends and issues. The litera- 
ture has also noted that staff developers need 
to distinguish institutional goals and individual 
goals. The difference between the two areas 
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has an impact upon the selection of the appro- 
priate needs assessment tools (Harris, 1989). 

When should 1 conduct needs assessment 
activities? 

Needs assessment is ongoing. Effective staff 
developers review and revise goals over time 
with frequent task-focused interaction with 
school leaders. Staff developers frequently 
conduct some type of needs assessment during 
the winter to help in the development of the 
next year's comprehensive staff development plan. 

How can needs assessment information be 
used? 

Needs assessment information can assist in the 
development of goals for improvement. These 
data can help staff developers determine 
program direction and develop change-fo- 
cused activities. 

Are there any state requirements in this area? 

The local comprehensive staff development 
plan must address the assessed needs of the 
school system and individuals. Programs and 
activities must meet the instructional needs of 
the system and the professional needs of board 
members, administrators and certified and 
noncertified personnel. 



Americus City Schools 

Since 1987, Staley Middle School has con- 
ducted a site-based school improvement 
project. The current student advisement 
program^ Group Opportunities for Listening 
and Discussing (GOLD), is a weekly program 
designed to help students deal with changes. 
GOLD emphasizes individual responsibility 
and effective decision-making behavior. 

In the first year of development, a school 
advisory committee studied advisement pro- 
grams from other schools. They surveyed 
students, administrators and faculty on needs, 
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applied for staff development monies and 
requested summer staff development stipends 
and credits. Advisory committee members 
planned the structure of the advisement 
program and training for advisors. During 
preplanning 1988-89, advisors were trained in 
listening skills, working with small groups of 
students and involving students in discussions. 
Activities were piloted with students that 
school year. Summer 1989 staff development 
was targeted on skills needed to refine and 
polish the activities piloted during the school year. 

Though the school counselor changed in 1989, 
implementation of the advisement program 
continued. GOLD was presented to the stu- 
dents in a schoolwide assembly as faculty 
members sang their GOLD rap and wore their 
GOLD tee-shirts. Advisors completed evalua- 
tion of the activities they used with their 
groups each month, and the school-based 
coordinator led a discussion of the evalua- 
tions at the monthly advisory committee 
meeting. Students and advisors completed an 
annual evaluation of their experiences, and 
the advisory committee used the results of the 
monthly and annual evaluations to update 
activities during summer 1990. Staff develop- 
ment continued at the school in 1990-91, with 
new activities added to the GOLD notebooks. 

The advisory committee made preparations to 
add 6th-grade activities in time for the addi- 
tion of that grade to Staley' s population. 
Piloting of 6th- grade activities during the 
current school year is the focus for new 6th- 
grade staff and students. 

For more information contact 



Dianne Watkins 
Assistant Principal for Instruction 
Staley Middle School 
915 North Lee Street 
Americus, GA 31709 
912/924-3168 
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Implementation: Issues and Practices 



Effective implementation is crucial to the 
success of staff development programs. Much 
of the staff developer's creativity and energy 
are expended in this area dealing with ele- 
ments of time, design and group process. This 
phase of the process can directly address 
issues of innovation, empowerment, commit- 
ment and collegiality. 



For more information contact 



Patty Heitmuller 
Staff Development Coordinator 
Gwinnett County School System 
52 Gwinnett Drive 
Lawrenceville, GA 30245 
404/995-2352 



Gwinnett County Sctiools 

The Gwinnett County Teachers As Leaders 
(TAL) program, inaugurated in 1990-1991, 
provides leadership development programs 
for teachers. This program empowers teachers 
to become full partners with administrators in 
finding innovative solutions, methods or 
procedures to improve the preparedness of 
students for the outside world, TAL encour- 
ages teachers to become more assertive in 
seeking innovative approaches, to more 
effectively use the resources of the community 
in educating young people and to become 
active in a growing network of motivated 
teachers focused on — prepared students. TAL 
is a joint venture between the school systcfn 
and the community, with business and commu- 
nity sources funding 50% of the costs. 

The format is similar to Education s Leadership 
Georgia program, including three one-day 
education sessions per year for the participants, 
an introductory retreat in the fall and a 
closing retreat in the ."spring. 

The purposes of TAL are to (a) provide leader- 
ship development and networking opportunities, 

(b) help teachers identify and develop their 
roles as collaborative leaders within their 
classrooms, organizations and community, 

(c) empower teachers to influence Gwinnett's 
total community education partnership and 

(d) encourage students as leaders and educators. 



Program Implementation 
Guidelines 

One approach to school improvement is 
through the identification, adoption or devel- 
opment of specific, validated or promising 
new programs. FuUan (1985) provides the 
following eight guidelines for planning and 
implementing externally-developed, validated 
innovations. 

• Developing a Plan 

A plan should be developed consistent with 
what is known about effective change. This 
plan should explicitly address the remain- 
ing seven guidelines. Be aware that spend- 
ing energy on elaborate planning of staff 
development activities often can be at the 
expense of spending energy on implement- 
ing activities. 

• Clarifying and Developing the Role of 
Central Staff 

The superintendent should clarify and 
develop system staff capacity to support 
innovation. System staff should fulfill and 
balance their initiating and assisting roles. 
Central office administrators must be 
actively involved, directly or indirectly, 
throughout the process, not just at the initial 
or final phases. 
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• Selecting Innovations and Schools 
Innovations may be either school-initiated 
or system-initiated* In either case, the focus 
should be on clear needs, availability and 
quaUty of materials and provisions for 
follow-up assistance. Schools can be 
encouraged to select/develop their own 
innovations or to adopt a given innovation. 
They can be advised to adopt a particular 
change or mandated to participate. The key 
success factor is assuring the users of 
helpful, ongoing assistance during imple- 
mentation. 

• Principals and Other School-focused 
Criteria 

The superintendent must invest in the 
instructional/change, management/leader- 
ship role of the school principal, including 
continuous professional development in a 
variety of ways. It is the principal's role to 
help create the climate and mechanism for 
supporting implementation of innovations, 

• Staff Development and Technical Assis- 
tance 

Innovations entailing significant change 
live and die by the amount of help the 
change agents receive (Hubcrman and 
Crandall, 1983). 

• Ensuring Information Gathering 

Decisions must be made as to the types of 
information to be collected, the degree of 
formality/informality of data collection and 
the use of information. 

• Planning for Continuation and Spread 

Without deliberate measures to assure that 
the innovation continues, attrition could 
cause it to disappear. New practices must 
be built in to the training, regulatory, 
staffing and budgetary cycles. 

• Reviewing Capacity for Future Change 
The goal of innovation strategies is to 
increase the capacity of the system to 



identify, consider, implement and institu- 
tionalize any number of appropriate inno- 
vations. The questions become: How good 
are we at implementing innovations that 
bring about improvement? Are we getting 
better at it? 



Clarke County Schools 

The Clarke County School System began an 
Elementary Assistant Principals' Network 
during the 1989-90 school year. The network 
developed out of a day-long discussion held 
during the summer of 1989 and involving all 
elementary principals and assistant princi- 
pals. Discussion centered on duties and 
responsibilities of the assistant principal. As a 
result, the network developed into a mutual 
support system during the 1989-90 school 
year. Planning for a strong professional 
growth component occurred as the group 
completed the first year. 

The Assistant Principals* Network is a series 
of monthly assistant principals' meetings. A 
different elementary school holds each meet- 
ing, and the assistant principal of the host 
school serves as program facilitator. Topics 
addressed during the 1990-91 year were 
special programs, standards, test coordina- 
tion, whole language, discipline and leader- 
ship. Issues scheduled for study during the 
1991 -92 year are budget planning, teacher 
support, communication, social studies curric- 
ulum, problem-solving and instructional 
strategies. 

For more information contact 



Kathryn H. Hug 
Director, Curriculum and Staff Development 
Clarke County School System 
500 College Avenue, P.O. Box 1708 
Athens, GA 30603 
7061546-7721 
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Questions and Answers 



What Is the role of the Staff Development 
Coordinator? 

The primary role of the central office staff 
developer is to help the change process by 
assessing readiness, creating supportive 
structure and providing training (Caldwell, 
1989). 

Does school or schr^ol system size have any- 
thing to do wiin JT development imple- 
mentaticr * 

Syst'- n size is one of many factors that may 
have an effect on stafr : lopment imple- 
mentation. In smaller .v.' systems, staff 
development is frequ-rv'y : .ily one area of 
reb[ )nsibility among many assigned to the 
central office sL 'veloper. In larger systems — 
ahhough an individual may be specifically 
assigned orv.' > . the area of staff development — 
that individual must coordinate activities for 
thousands of people. Pajak (1989) found that 
staff developers in smaller systems often 
become caught up in red tape for lack of 
secretarial support. Yet developers in larger 
systems have more difficulty maintaining high 
levels of personal contact with teachers. Staff 
developers feel that school system size does 
impact upon change activities and that it is 
helpful to discuss staff development issues 
with individuals from similar-sized school 
systems. 

Where should staff development classes be 
held? 

Group activity is a necessary part of staff 
development, and training should take place in 
areas that are conducive to group-based adult 
learning. Educational change focuses upon 
teaching and many school-focused activities 
take place within the school. However, the 
school is not the only location in which to 
conduct staff development activhies. Desig- 
nated staff development facilities, community 
buildings, colleges and local resource areas 



have been used successfully for staff develop- 
ment activities. Care should be taken to ensure 
that facilities create an atmosphere that en- 
courages growth and development. 

Can staff development activities affect 
employee morale? 

Staff development can affect employee mo- 
rale. Effective staff development programs 
facilitate professional collaboration, encour- 
age experimentation, foster coUegiality, create 
support systems and increase the levels of 
individual influence and ownership. Effective 
staff development activities encourage indi- 
vidual initiative, trust and caring. Ineffective 
staff development activities may create situa- 
tions that decrease collaboration and trust and 
promote perceptions of powerlessness. 

What paperwork is required to document 
implementation activities? 

A local school system must submit an annual 
staff development report to the Georgia 
Department of Education after the end of each 
fiscal year. Many local education systems also 
prepare local staff development reports that 
document staff development activities. 

What role does certification renewal have 
in change-oriented staff development 
programs? 

Staff development has moved from being 
primarily a method of certification renewal to 
being a vehicle for educational change. Staff 
development activities can serve the useful 
function of providing certification renewal 
credit. However, the current emphasis in the 
staff development field is on creating cultures 
of learning that facilitate institutional and 
individual development. The focus is on 
professional renewal rather than professional 
certification renewal. 
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How can staff development educators work 
with individuals who are at different stages 
of career growth? 

Professional development cannot be separated 
from school improvement. In working with 
individuals who are at different stages of 
career development — a series of steps mov- 
ing from dependence to professional au- 
tonomy — the staff developer must be aware 
of the needs of individuals and of the types of 
activities most appropriate for various levels 
of growth. Teachers whose central interests 
are on their own survival have needs different 
from those concerned with becoming more 
efficient. The needs of those who are ready to 
assume leadership roles among their col- 
leagues are different yet. The staff developer 
must know career development theory as well 
as individuals in the school system. Several 
school systems have addressed this situation 
through such programs as peer coaching and 
mentor teacher staff development activities. 

What factors can create barriers for suc- 
cessful staff development implementation? 

The literature highlights a variety of staff 
development pitfalls. Some of the most promi- 
nent pitfalls are tendencies toward quick-fix 
solutions, lack of central office support and 
follow-through and underfunding. Other 
pitfalls include failure to address the incom- 
patibility between project requirements and 
existing policies and trying to manage projects 
from the central office rather than developing 
school-based leadership (Pink, 1989). 



Floyd County Schools 

Beginning with the 1990-91 school term, 
Floyd County Schools, in its tenth year with 
the Master Learning philosophy as the basis 
of the instructional program, held a three-day 
planning session in 1990-91 to update its 
mastery model to meet current goals. The 
adapted model is called GRASP — Goal 
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setting. Relating, Aiding, Stimulating and 
Pursuing. The main goal is to maintain and 
improve student achievement and to promote 
positive attitudes toward school. 

Floyd County School System encourages 
veteran teachers to participate in staff devel- 
opment and provides administrators opportu- 
nities to refresh their knowledge and skills. 
However, the primary focus of staff develop- 
ment is to provide training that will enable 
new staff members to function effectively 
within the system's model of Mastery Learning. 

Evaluation of the program components will 
drive needs assessment for all staff develop- 
ment activities that might be added to the 
offerings from year to year. 

For more information contact 



S. Wayne Huntley 
Administrative Assistant 
Floyd County School System 
600 Riverside Parhi'ay. NE 
Rome, G A 30161-2938 
706/234-1031 



Communication 

Staff development is a significant element of 
education improvement, yet it is often viewed 
as a fringe component of education (Johnson, 
1990). Such a situation can cause frustration 
for staff developers responsible for communi- 
cating and educating about the goals and 
functions of staff development. Communica- 
tion with school personnel and with the public 
is important to success in staff development. 
Georgia educators are responding to that task 
in a variety of ways. 
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Henry County Schools 

The Henry County Staff Development Council 
scheduled a Staff Development Fair to pro- 
mote the local staff development program. 
Held on a teacher workday, the system en- 
couraged teachers to participate in a variety 
of activities. A ''Walk for Fitness and Fun' 
was followed by two large-group presenta- 
tions, workshops, team-building activities and 
athletic events in the afternoon. Local board 
of education members participated, and the 
staff development council invited members of 
the local chamber of commerce. 

A by-product of the planning and energy from 
council members as they worked together on 
the fair project has been camaraderie among 
committee members. Council members feel 
ownership in the staff development program in 
Henry County, and they can expound its value 
to the other professionals on their schools staffs. 

For more information contact 



Mary Jane Owen 
Director of Staff Development 
Henry County School System 
P. O. Box 479, 396 Tomlinson St. 
McDonough, GA 30253 
404/957-6601 



Questions and Answers 



Should staff developers really be involved 
in public information kinds of activities? 

Educators have come to realize the importance 
of public perception. Joanne Zwyne in the 
November 1990 issue of the National Staff 
Development Councirs The Developer urged 
staff developers to "spread the word" through 
system publications, cable television, newspa- 
pers and mall displays. 

Who should know^ about staff development 
activities? 

Change-focused staff development seeks to 
create a culture of learning that will have an 
impact upon the educational institution and 
the community. All individuals within those 
schools and communities should be informed 
of staff development goals, activities and 
results. 

I'm an educator, not a public information 
expert. What kinds of communication 
activities could I do? 

Staff developers can create handbooks, write 
press releases, develop brochures and appear 
on local radio and television. They can speak 
at civic organizations, sponsor comm^unity 
activities and participate in business/education 
partnership functions. They should contact the 
system public information officer for help. 
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Jones County Schools 

Written communication is useful to inform 
school system staff about the staff develop- 
ment program. In Jones County, all staff 
members receive a handbook listing all staff 
development opportunities at the beginning of 
each school year. The handbook includes 
information about how faculty and staff 
become eligible for Staff Development Units 
and paraprofessional training credits. It also 
contains guidelines for staff development 
courses, procedures for tuition reimburse- 
ment, professional development stipend 
guidelines and appropriate applications for 
each program, even the local RES A applica- 
tion. In addition to the handbook and initial 
activity schedule, the staff development coor- 
dinator distributes a monthly staff develop- 
ment memo to all faculty and staff. 

For more information contact 



Vicki L. Cobb 
Curriculum Director 
Jones County School System 
Box 519 
Gray, GA 31032 
912/986-3032 



Roles 

The success of a staff development program 
depends on the actions and interactions of a 
variety of individuals. 

• The principal is often the key to staff 
development effectiveness. 

• The teacher and other personnel are the 
change catalysts. 

• The board of education stimulates educa- 
tional development. 

• The superintendent assures educational 
quality. 



• The community is responsible for educa- 
tional achievement. 

The staff development roles of key individuals 
and groups have long been recognized. The 
1990 Georgia Department of Education 
publication, School-Focused Staff Development 
Guide, provides a concise description of the 
roles and responsibilities of some of the 
individuals involved in school-based staff 
development. (Soe Figure 3 on p. V-7) 



Questions and Answers 



Who is a staff developer? 

Many people in a school system may fulfill 
various staff development functions. How- 
ever, most school systems assign a large 
portion of staff development duties to a 
specific individual. Central office staff devel- 
opers and administrators play an important 
role in setting up an environment that pro- 
motes successful program implementation. 
Building principals serve as staff developers 
when they demonstrate a sense of vision and 
values which enables educators to implement 
purposeful change (Dufour, 1991). Teachers 
serve as staff developers as they participate in 
decision making, peer training and strategic 
planning activities. 

What are some conditions that can help the 
staff development functioning of all the 
groups and individuals having a stake in 
educational change activities? 

Current literature supports the view that 
shared goals and shared decision making help 
institutional and individual growth. Activities 
that empower all stakeholders through mean- 
ingful participation in planning, decision- 
making and change-oriented activities arc 
thought to encourage ownership and to benefit 
staff development program functioning. 
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Figure 3 Roles and Responsibilities in School-Focused Staff Development 



Role 


Re^DnnsihilitiP^ik 


Board of Education 


Align policy to support school-focused staff development 
Identify goals for major focus 
Monitor progress 
Budget resources 


System Staff Development 
Coordinator 


Coordinate policy, broad goals and strategic plan with school 

implementation processes 
Develop guidelines, regulations for schools; monitor compliance 
Manage system resources to support program 
Perform in role of consultant, facilitator to schools 
Design and coordinate program and evaluation 


Staff Developer (either 
central office or school- 
based staff) 


Provide training, instruction or mentoring to school staff members 
Design, communicate and coordinate learning experiences for school staff 
Model collaboration in planning, implementation and evaluation 


Principal 


Involve appropriate groups in setting gocds, programs, evaluating progress 

Foster collcgtality and exp)erimentation 

Sunoort staff involvement in imnrovement activities 

Delegate authority, responsibility; empower staff 

Oversee expenditure of funds 

Model collaboration, professional growth 

Provide release time to support change 

Provide facilities for activities as required 


Teacher, Staff 


Collaborate to set priorities for improvement 

Help identify, design, implement and participate in staff development 
programs 

Conduct in-service programs for peers 

Help collect and evaluate data from action research, coaching and 
reflective teaching 


School Staff Development 
Committee 


Work collaboratively with system or school planners to initiate, implement 

and institutionalize changes 
Gather and share infonnalion about school needs and resources 
Facilitate communication and collegial joint work among school staff 
Promote the school as a community of learners 



(Adapted from School-Focused Staff Development, 1990, 5-6) 
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Northeast Georgia Regional Educa- 
tional Service Agency (RESA) 



The Georgia Center for Continuing Education 
at the University of Georgia has developed, 
under contract with Northeast Georgia RESA, 
a 37 'hour independent training program for 
paraprofessionals. Based on the center s 90- 
hour Certified Child Caregiver program, the 
ParaprofessionallAide Training Program 
(PAT) provides a convenient, standardized 
and cost-efficient training package for use by 
RESAs and school systems. Coupled with the 
10-hour Orientation Package developed by 
First District RESA and now in use by many 
RESAs, the 37-hour PAT program provides 47 
hours of the 50-hour state training require- 
ment for initial licensure of paraprofessionals. 

Developed by the Georgia center with help 
from a RESA advisory panel, the PAT materi- 
als offer 10 learning modules that may be 
used singly or together, depending on indi- 
vidual training requirements. Modules vary in 
length and difficulty, requiring two to si.x 
hours each. 

Module titles include Education as a Profes- 
sion, Guidance and Discipline, Learning 
through Play, Child Development: Ages and 
Stages, Child Abuse and Neglect. First Aid, 
Building Self-Esteem and Self-Confidence in 
Children, Outdoor Play. Activities, Equipment 
and Supervision, Working with Children with 
Special Needs and Professionalism and 
Ethics. Monitoring and check-off procedures 
are also part of the program. 

For more information contact 



Gayle Rogers 
General Consultant 
Northeast Georgia RESA 
375 Winter Street 
Winterville, GA 30683 
706/742-8292 
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Institutionalization: Issues and Practices 



Institutionalization of school improvement 
efforts is the goal of staff developers. More 
broadly, institutionalization of the long-term 
capacity for continual improvement is the 
overarching goal for all educators (Fullan, 1991). 
This goal is attained when a culture of con- 
tinuous improvement and an ongoing quality 
staff development program are embedded in 
the structure of the organization — its budget, 
policies and scheduling and in its people. The 
organization has procedures for continuing 
help to new persons entering the organization. 

In order to assess and support the depth and 
scope of changes occurring in practice by 
teachers and other participants in staff devel- 
opment programs, adequate evaluation of the 
transfer of skills and knowledge from the 
workshop to the workplace is essential. Insti- 
tutionalization requires that information about 
practices and results be generated at the 
following three levels of the organization. 

• Classroom — Teachers generate informa- 
tion through study groups, reflective teach- 
ing and coaching. 

• School — Information is derived from action 
research, group test scores, grade distribu- 
tions and other data generated in the school. 

• System — Information is generated 
through surveys, formative and summative 
evaluations and analysis of student group 
data. All of this infomiation, if institution- 
alization is to be realized, is translated into 
the professional knowledge that drives the 
organization's design for later activities. If 
the improvements are to be sustained over 
time, despite attrition in trained staff, the 
planners must provide for induction of new 
staff into the change and for renewal of 
veteran staff members. Action research, 
reflective teaching and coaching are prom- 
ising strategies for staff developers seeking to 
meet the challenge of institutionalization. 



Social Circle City Schools 

Institutionalization of Mastery Learning is a 
matter of planned, continuing concern to the 
administration of Social Circle City schools, 
even after 11 years. With school board- 
adopted promotion standards at every grade 
level requiring specified mastery of objectives, 
every student, parent, teacher and administra- 
tor in Social Circle needs to be thoroughly 
familiar with Mastery Learning concepts. 

An annual staff development strand called 
New Teachers to the System (NTTS) provides 
program support for all teachers who are 
newly employed by the school system. New 
teachers acquire the concepts of the mastery 
process of instruction and are inducted into 
the philosophy that every child can learn. 
Workshops are scheduled annually to carry 
out Mastery Learning for new staff, veteran 
teachers and administrators. 

System curriculum staff and school adminis- 
trators observe classrooms of new and veteran 
staff on a regular, scheduled basis. They 
provide systematic, formative feedback to 
teachers about instruction using the Mastery 
Learning model. Teachers write mastery- 
model units of instruction each year in the 
curriculum development effort that accompa- 
nies training. Feedback is provided to teach- 
ers on unit plans to ensure that they meet 
system expectations. 

For more information contact 



John Burks, Superintendent 
Sandra Shockley, Curriculum Director 
Social Circle City School System 
P.O. Box 428 
Social Circle, GA 30279 
706/464-2731 
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Reflective Teaching and 
Coaching 

In reflective teaching a teacher studies his or 
her own instruction for improvement. Meth- 
ods include audio- and videotaping classroom 
performance followed by self-analysis. This 
approach requires little administrative support 
and can be initiated by a teacher without 
involving either peers or supervisors. How- 
ever, it can be limited by the individual 
teacher's own knowledge and skill in analysis 
and by his or her willingness to try to change. 

A standard practice in staff development that 
overcomes this disadvantage is to include 
clinical supervision or peer coaching in a 
planned follow-up of staff development 
activities. An instructional supervisor or 
administrator may observe practices being 
implemented from the training. If the observa- 
tions occur between or after training sessions 
and are done by a peer who is in or has partici- 
pated in the training, then the peer coach 
presents the teacher with data from the class- 
room observation. The peer coach provides 
feedback so the teacher has more complete, 
somewhat more objective information about 
classroom performance. The peer coach shares 
responsibility for planning or participating in 
staff development opportunities related to any 
needs identified. 

In learning-enriched schools where the 
culture reflects the values of collaborative 
problem-solving and collegiality, the peer 
coach may serve less as an authority than as a 
second set of eyes for the teacher. For ex- 
ample, the teacher, in a preobservation confer- 
ence, decides what data are to be collected by 
the coach. The peer coach completes the 
observation, then engages the teacher in 
discussion about data collected in the class- 
room. In this example, the teacher analyzes 
the data collected. The coach helps with 



analysis by asking clarifying questions, con- 
firming or questioning the conclusions. How- 
ever, the coach leaves control and ownership 
of the conclusions in the hands of the teacher. 



Clayton County Sct)OOl$ 

Designed to support teachers new to the 
profession, the system or the state, the 
Teacher Induction program has four primary 
goals: (a) attraction and retention of teachers, 
(b) transmission of system culture, (c) a 
smooth transition to the school environment 
and (d) professional growth and development. 

Each teacher new to the system is invited to a 
three-day orientation program. The program 
includes professional development topics on 
instructional strategies and a bus tour of 
historical places in Clayton County narrated 
by teachers in period garb. Teachers receive 
an extensive induction manual with informa- 
tion about the school system and community 
as well as survival tips. 

Teacher support specialists are paired with 
new teachers to provide feedback on class- 
room performance, aid with learning the 
school culture and provide emotional support. 

For more information contact 



Gail Criminger 
Director of Staff Development 
Clayton County School System 
120 Smith Street 
Jonesboro, GA 30236 
4041473-2795 
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School-level Action 
Research 

Action research is a study of the results of 
activities conducted by school colleagues to 
improve instruction. Action researchers gather 
and interpret information for their own use in 
their own setting. Such research unites efforts 
to meet school goals with efforts to meet 
individual teachers' professional growth needs. 

Action researchers always relate the data 
collected to the particular goals or improve- 
ments being pursued. Data sources include 
attendance records, student grades, standard- 
ized test scores, records of dropouts, reten- 
tions or referrals. Schools sometimes develop 
data using questionnaires, interviews, records 
of library use, portfolios of student work or 
videotapes of students or teachers. Data from 
self-analysis, peer observation or clinical 
supervision provide school or system staff 
developers quality information upon which to 
base planning for ensuing training opportuni- 
ties or program changes. The kind of data 
sought depends on the questions the improve- 
ment team wants to answer. 



Jasper County Schools 

Each school year for Jasper County begins 
with a two-day session with the school leader- 
ship team (teachers and administrators). They 
set school goals for the year, plan activities to 
meet their goals and do team-building together. 

The 1991-92 school goats were to (a) improve 
teacher-parent communication and parent 
involvement in education and (b) increase 
student success among youngsters at-risk. The 
school faculty collected data on positive notes 
sent home to parents (Hurricane Hoorahs), 
number of phone calls to parents, number of 
parents attending advisement and registration 
sessions. Data collected also included failure 



rates, absentee rates and number of repeaters 
among students assigned to the in-school sus- 
pension program. The leadership team worked 
closely with staff developnierit planners. Comrmmi- 
cation skills were included in training for 
faculty members. Comparisons of results from 
last year to this will help school leadership 
team members determine what changes to 
make, if any y for next year. 

For more information contact 



James G. Jordan 
Principal 
Jasper County High School 
Route 1, Box 491 
Monticello, GA 31064 
7061468-2227 



System-level Staff 
Development Evaluation 

Evaluation is an important element of staff 
development work. Evaluation determines 
program effectiveness and quality and enables 
staff developers to make program decisions 
based on objective information. Glasser 
(1990) noted that the ''willingness to judge the 
quality of what we do and then to improve it if 
we find it wanting" determines success or 
failure. Discussions with Georgia staff devel- 
opers reveal that determining and evaluating 
quality are paramount staff development 
concerris. Agreeing that evaluation is an area 
''which should not be taken lightly" (Harris, 
1989, p. 80) still staff developers believe it 
needs more emphasis. 

Staff development evaluation efforts must 
consider such topics as short- and long-term 
results, philosophical framework, measure- 
ment techniques, values, educational theory 
and cultural attitudes. Because so many 
options, opportunities and alternatives are 
available, it is an area that raises many questions. 



Institutionalization VI-3 



Questions and Answers 



Exactly what elements should staff develop- 
ment evaluation consider? 

Effective staff development evaluation consid- 
ers a wide variety of factors, with emphasis on 
established staff development goals. As 
Guskey and Sparks (1991) point out, because 
a variety of factors influence staff development 
results, there may not be a direct link between 
student results and staff development activi- 
ties. They advise considering three factors 
when evaluating a staff development program. 

• Content of the Staff Development Program — 
the impact the new instructional program 
will have on student outcomes often reflected 
in the research base of the innovation 

• Quality of the Staff Development Program — 

how an innovation is presented to teachers 
including quality of presentation of the new 
instructional practices, teachers' existing 
teaching philosophy and practices, and time 
and effort the new practices require com- 
pared to the benefits they promise 

• Organizational Climate and Culture — 

includes support and trust of teachers by 
administrators, norms of collegiality and 
experimentation, shared decision making 
and responsibility 

In addition, the effectiveness of multifaceled 
approaches to staff development must be 
assessed with multifaceted evaluation tech- 
niques (Stringfield, et al., 1991). 

How does evaluation fit in with the other 
components of a staff development program? 

Evaluation is an integral part of the staff 
development process. Consideration must be 
given to how evaluation activities are to be 
conducted and how evaluation meshes with 
staff development. Evaluation issues are 
present at goal-setting program implementa- 
tion in needs assessment and program plan- 



ning. Thus, effective evaluation is a system 
rather than a series of discrete steps (School- 
Focused Staff Development Guide, 1990). 

What are some guidelines for conducting 
staff development evaluation? 

Guskey and Sparks (1991) recommend that 

• Evaluation begin during program planning 
and continue throughout all phases of 
program implementation 

• All educational stakeholders be involved 

• Objectives and evaluation focus primarily 
on student outcomes 

• Evaluation efforts involve several sources 
of information 

• Planners understand that changes in one 
part of a school system are likely to affect 
other parts of the system 

When should evaluation activities be conducted? 

Evaluation is required and should be con- 
ducted throughout the staff development 
process. Formative evaluation can be con- 
ducted to help with needs assessment and 
planning, and summative evaluation can help 
in analyzing program results. Program and 
activity evaluations are conducted after the 
project or activity. Those evaluations are 
saved and provide documentation in meeting 
requirements for state monitoring. 

Who should participate in the evaluation 
process? 

All individuals who participate in staff devel- 
opment activities should participate in the 
evaluation. 

How do we use evaluation flndings? 

Evaluation findings provide measures of 
program effectiveness and information that 
help in planning future activities. 
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staff Development Program in Georgia 

Brief History 



Georgia has maintained a role in the profes- 
sional development of teachers for many 
years. At first, the Georgia Department of 
Education provided allotments to local school 
systems for grants to individual teachers for 
college courses in the summer Staff develop- 
ment was given impetus and identity in October 
1973 when the Georgia Board of Education 
approved a State Plan for Staff Development. 
This state plan was based on the assumption 
that one way to improve education is to update 
and upgrade the knowledge and skills of local 
system personnel. The department of educa- 
tion allocated funds for staff development to 
local school systems. Afterwards, local sys- 
tems submitted to the department staff devel- 
opment program applications and budgets 
related to local needs and objectives. The plan 
also allowed local education personnel to 
renew professional certificates through staff 
development unit (SDU) programs offered by 
local school systems and other agencies. 

In 1976, the Georgia Board of Education 
approved Standards for Certification Renewal 
Through Staff Development (Staff Develop- 
ment Unit [SDU] credit). With this action, 
local systems could submit plans for Compre- 
hensive Certification Renewal Through Staff 
Development. With an approved plan, local 
school system education personnel could 
participate in staff development activities for 
SDU credit that could be used to renew pro- 
fessional certificates. Regional Educational 
Services Agencies (RESAs), colleges and 
other agencies also could submit plans for 
SDU credit. Local school systems with ap- 
proved plans received additional stale funds. 

The implementation of performance-based 
certification in 1978 extended initial teacher 
preparation into the beginning years of em- 



ployment to include staff development based 
on the identified needs of beginning teachers. 
Under performance-based certification, begin- 
ning teachers could convert their mitial, 
nonrenewable certificates to ones that were 
renewable by demonstrating effective on-the- 
job teaching. As a result of these certification 
changes, school systems received additional 
state funds that enabled them to plan, develop 
and implement staff development programs 
for beginning teachers. 

In 1985, the General Assembly of Georgia 
adopted the Quality Basic Education (QBE) 
Act. This act established that the primary 
purpose of staff development activities spon- 
sored by local school systems and other 
agencies is to provide opportunities for all 
public school personnel to continue their 
professional development throughout their 
careers. A formula was set for funding profes- 
sional development programs. Before QBE, 
local school systems could choose whether or 
not to submit a plan to the department of 
education to secure state funds. QBE required 
that each school system develop a comprehen- 
sive plan to meet the needs of all employees 
and submit the plan to the state for review and 
approval. QBE specified that local school 
systems design a comprehensive plan to 
provide staff development addressing 

• Needs of local system personnel in the 
induction phase of professional development, 

• Needs of personnel identified during the 
annual personnel evaluation process, 

• Needs of personnel identified during the 
evaluation of instructional programs and 

• Other needs thought necessary by the local 
school system or prescribed by the Georgia 
Board of Education. 
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Staff Development Program in Georgia VII-1 



Standard practices of staff developers in 
Georgia are to develop and coordinate 
systemwide needs assessment processes, 
collect and analyze data related to those needs, 
define priorities, develop comprehensive plans 
and document formative and summative 
evaluations of programs and improvements. 
Under the QBE formula, state funds enable 
local school systems to carry out local staff 
development programs. These funds include 
allocations that may be used for expenses 
related to the delivery of staff development 
programming and for professional develop- 
ment stipends that may be awarded to quali- 
fied certified personnel who complete ap- 
proved staff development and college courses 
outside normal contract time. 

Emerging practices of many staff develoj^ers 
in Georgia include and go beyond standard 
practice. They focus on school change more 
than individual development or systemwide 
programming. In this mode, staff developers 
help identify organizational goals through 
analyzing of data generated by groups of 
personnel at building and system levels. They 
provide technical assistance to faculty and 
staff planning their own staff development, 
designing their own action research or search- 
ing for innovative programs to be adopted or 
adapted by local schools. Staff developers 
provide structures that combine pressure and 
support for implementation and institutional- 
ization of improvements. 



^^1-2 Staff Development Program in Georgia 



Code: GAD(l) 



160-3-3-.0^ PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 



(1) DEFINITIONS, 

(a) Competency - knowledge, skills and attitudes needed by 
personnel to satisfactorily carry out duties and responsibilities of 
assi gned posi tions . 

(b) Comprehensive Plan for Staff Development - the method for 
establishing, coordinating and maintaining staff development 
programs that address the assessed competency needs of all school 
system personnel . 

(c) Contact Hours - actual clock hours of formal instruction 
received during the preparation phase of a staff development unit 
acti vi ty . 

(d) Enhancement - a stage of professional development in which 
an individual broadens or strengthens his or her competencies by 
participating in learning opportunities that address needs 
identified through the state-required annual evaluation process or 
through other school and system evaluations. 

(e) Induction - a stage of professional development in which an 
individual has served three or fewer years in a teaching, leadership 
or service assignment or has accepted an assignment in a new field. 

(f) Mastery Verification - an evaluation conducted during the 
preparation phase to determine if participants have mastered the 
objectives of a staff development unit (SDU) course. Mastery 
verification may be completed in lieu of on-the-job performance. . 

(g) Needs - conditions in which actual status of personnel with 
respect to knowledge of and performance in their fields of 
employment fall short of the level of performance desired by the 
individual, supervisor or the employing organization. 

(h) Needs based on instructional effectiveness - personnel 
competency needs identified through evaluations of the effectiveness 
of school and school system instructional programs or implementation 
of new or revised programs. 

(i) Needs based on professional devp'onment - individual needs 
of personnel identified according to the three stages of 
professional development: induction, specific needs development and 
enhancement . 

(j) On-the-job performance - performance phase for staff 
development unit credit based on verification that the intent of the 
formal Instruction has been implemented on the job. 



160-3-3-.04 (Continued) 



(k) Preparation phase - formal instructional phase for staff 
development unit credit based on contact hours of instruction. 

(1) Professional Development Plan - an individual improvement 
plan that includes specific objectives, activities, time line and 
criteria for measurement of progress that was developed during the 
annual evaluation process. 

(m) Professional Development Stipends - funds awarded to 
qualified certified personnel for having successfully completed 
formal educational opportunities occurring at any time during the 
fiscal year outside of an employee's normal contract hours and for 
which either staff development units (SDUs) or college credits, 
earned in a regionally-accredited institution, are awarded. 

(n) Program evaluation - the determination of overall 
effectiveness of the staff development activities; includes 
formative and summative assessments. 

(o) Specific needs development - a stage of professional 
development in which an individual has deficiencies or other needs 
as identified through the state required annual evaluation process. 

(p) Staff development - formal educational opportunities that 
are offered to persons through the approved comprehensive plan. 

(q) Staff development advisory committee - a representative 
committee that advises and assists the system coordinator in the 
assessment of needs, determination of priorities, content of 
activities, evaluation of the program and modification of plans. 

(r) Staff development coordinator - the system superintendent or 
designee whose job description includes detailed responsibilities 
and functions for administering, coordinating and directing the 
local staff development program. 

<s) Staff development unit (SDU) credit - unit of credit based 
on 10 contact hours of formal instruction (preparation phase) and on 
verification that the intent of the formal instruction has been 
implemented on the job (on-the-job performance phase) or on mastery 
verification conducted during the preparation phase. 

(2) COMPREHENSIVE PLAN FOR STAFF DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) Statement of Policy. The local bo^rd of education shall 
adopt a policy that requires the preparation and implementation of a 
comprehensive plan for staff development, appointment of a staff 
development coordinator and the appointment of a staff development 
advisory committee. 

(b) Local Comprehensive Plan. Each school system shall develop 
and submit an annual comprehensive staff development plan to the 
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Georgia Department of Education for review and approval. The plan 
shall contain the following. 

1. Administrative procedures that provide for reporting all staff 
development activities for all personnel in one comprehensive plan 
and implementation of the comprehensive plan as approved. 

2. Staff development programs that address the assessed needs of 
school personnel according to professional development and 
instructional effectiveness. 

(i) Professional Development. The needs of all personnel shall 
be considered according to each of the three stages of professional 
deve lopment . 

(I) Induction staff development programs shall address the 
fol lowi ng needs of: 

I. Beginning certified personnel based on the results of the 
Teacher Certification Tests and the annual evaluation process. 

II. Beginning personnel based on system and/or school assessments. 

III. Any certified employee who has accepted an assignment in a 
new field. 

IV. A new teacher who has been hired to teach in an area 
designated by the Georgia Board of Education as a critical field. 

(II) Specific Needs Development. 

(III) Enhancement area(s) of need shall be mutually agreed upon 
by the individual and supervisor. 

(ii) Instructional Effectiveness. Staff development programs 
shall also be designed to address personnel competency needs 
identified through evaluations of the effectiveness of school system 
instructional programs or implementation of new or revised 

i nstructional programs . 

3. Staff development activities according to priorities that are 
determined annually by the department. 

4. Descriptions of staff development programs that include 
statements of need, objectives, activities, evaluations and budget 
i nformation . 

5. Procedures for conducting program evaluation, both formative 
and summative. 

6. A comprehensive budget that indicates all possible local, state 
and federal fund sources to support the plan. 
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(i) No state staff development funds shall be used to compensate 
individuals for the primary purpose of obtaining an advanced degree. 

(ii) State staff development funds shall be used only to 
compensate personnel for activities that relate to school and school 
system educational programs. 

(iii) No person shall receive a Professional Development Stipend 
and reimbursement from state staff development funds for the same 
course. 

(c) Expenditures of Funds. The local school system shall use at 
least 90 percent of staff development funds, including any funds 
transferred from Professional Development Stipends, to support staff 
development programs for all school system personnel, including 
local school board members. 

1. Staff development funds shall be expended for any of the 
following items. 

(i) Release time for teachers to serve as mentor teachers. 

(ii) Release time for teachers to participate in staff development 
activities, i.e., substitute teacher salaries and employee benefits. 

(iii) Travel for staff development purposes. 

(iv) Professional and technical service fees and expenses for 
instructors and consultants. 

(v) Instructional equipment for staff development purposes. 

(vi) Training materials and supplies. 

(vii) Reimbursement for expenditures of persons who successfully 
complete approved conferences, workshops or courses (reimbursement 
for college courses is limited to tuition, fees and textbooks 
required for the course). 

2. Not more than 10 percent of staff development funds, including 
any funds transferred from Professional Development Stipends, shall 
be used for administrative costs and other expenses directly related 
to the delivery of staff development programming. 

(d) Due Dates. The annual projected comprehensive staff 
development plan and budget shall be submitted by June 1 for each 
fiscal year on forms provided by the department. 

(e) Program Amendments. The local school system shall submit to 
the department for approval any modifications, such as new program 
descriptions, program description amendments when there are changes 
in the objectives of programs and budget amendments when there is a 
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20 percent deviation between object classes on the staff development 
budget . 

(f) Annual Report. Each local school system shall submit an 
annual report by August 15 for the previous fiscal year on forms 
provided by the department. 

(3) PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT STIPENDS. 

(a) Stipend Awards. Local school systems shall award stipends 
to full-time, certified personnel only if the following conditions 
are met. 

1. School system administrators select participants for stipends 
according to priorities that are annually determined by the 
department . 

2. The individual participates in an approved activity outside of 
normal contract time. 

3. The individual satisfactorily completes the approved activity 
and renders at least one month's service (20 working days) in a 
Georgia public school system. 

4. The approved activity 1s a college-credit course offered by a 
regionally accredited Institution or an approved SDU course. 

(1) Stipends for SDU courses shall be based on clock-hours 
completed during the preparation phase; however, the requirement of 
on-the-job performance verification for an SDU course shall be met 
before a stipend Is awarded. 

5. The system shall enter into a formal agreement with each 
recipient, specifying the amount of stipend, type of study, number 
of credits and need being addressed. 

(b) Transfer of Stipend. If an individual participates in a 
stipend program but transfers to another system before being paid 
the stipend, the following steps shall be taken to receive the 
stipend. 

1. The recipient shall inform the staff development coordinator of 
the former school system that the recioient is leaving that system. 

2. The recipient shall inform the stc^ff development coordinator of 
the new school system of approval to receive a stipend and shall 
provide the staff development coordinator with a copy of the stipend 
agreement or contract. 

3. Once the recipient has met all conditions, the staff development 
coordinator of the employing (new) school system shall provide 
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documentation to the staff development coordinator of the former 
school system and request that a check be sent to the recipient. 

4- The system that granted the stipend shall be responsible for 
any records and reports required by the department for documenting 
disbursement of the stipend funds. 

(c) Professional Development Plan. In order for personnel in 
the specific needs development category to be eligible for a 
professional development stipend, a professional development plan 
shall be developed and designed according to requirements of the 
annual evaluation program (Rule 160-3-l-.n, Annual Evaluation of 
Professional Personnel ) . 

(d) Stipend Restrictions. No Professional Development Stipends 
shall be awarded to individuals for participation in the following 
activities. 

1. Revising or writing curriculum. 

2. Reviewing or selecting textbooks. 

3. Educational or professional travel. 

4. Professional conferences. 

5. Correspondence and independent study courses. 

6. Enhancement staff development activities. 

7. Serving on school /system committees or performing task(s) for 
the system. 

(e) Use of Funds. Local school systems shall expend at least 

85 percent of Professional Development Stipend funds for stipends, 
including employee benefits. Fifteen percent of these funds may be 
expended for the regular staff development program. * 

(f) Stipend Awards. Stipends shall be awarded at the rate of 
$150 per quarter hour of credit or its equivalent. * 

1. School systems may award stipends for less than the credit 
hours actually completed, provided such awards are in 
one-quarter-hour multiples or their equivalents. 

2. No stipend shall be awarded for less than one quarter hour (one 
SDU or semester hour) or for more than 15 quarter hours (15 SDUs, 
nine semester hours) within the fiscal year. 

(g) Stipend Withholding- Local school systems shall withhold 
FICA and federal and state income tax. The employer's portion of 





For FY 93, the General Assembly removed the fifteen percent cap 
and changed the PDS rate to $100 per credit. 
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PICA and medicare deductions are allowable charges to stipend 
funds. Stipends are not subject to teacher retirement withholding. 

(4) CERTIFICATION RENEWAL THROUGH STAFF DEVELOPMENT. 

(a) Certification Renewal Plan. A local school system or any 
public or private agency may submit a certification renewal plan to 
the department for review and approval. Plans for certification 
renewal shall Include the following criteria. 

1. A list of student goals and corresponding educational 
improvement practices toward which certification renewal will be 
d1 rected . 

(DA non-school system applicant shall present a process for 
ensuring that the objectives of the certification renewal plan are 
consistent with the local system's goals and Improvement objectives 
before individuals are allowed to participate for credit. 

2. Procedures for conducting both external and self-assessment of 
education personnel . 

3. Criteria and procedures for giving prior approval for an 
individual or group to participate in activities for certification 
renewal credit. 

4. Components of each activity planned for certification renewal 
credl t . 

(I) Student goals being addressed. 

(II) Improvement practices to be Implemented. 

(ill) Competencies to be demonstrated with associated performance 
indicators identified. 

(iv) Preparation plans (when, who, how and where). 

(V) On-the-job performance verification procedures (when, who and 
how) or mastery verification procedures including a rationale 
explaining why mastery verification Is being used. 

5 Procedures of the staff development advisory committee 
appointed by the local board of education or superintendent. 

(DA non-school system applicant shall present a process for 
having prior approval for each individual's participation by the 
local system superintendent or designee, rather than a local 
commi ttee . 

6. Criteria and procedures to verify that the individual has 
completed the preparation phase at an acceptable level. 
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7. Procedures for conducting an objective on-the-job performance 
verification over an adequate period of time regarding the 
demonstration of competencies set forth in the individual or group 
certification renewal plan or procedures for conducting an objective 
mastery verification. 

8. Designation of a local school system person with a minimum of a 
master's degree to coordinate the program for certification renewal. 

9. Criteria and procedures for recommending individuals to the 
department for certification renewal credit. 

10. A description of records and record keeping system to 
adequately document and verify recommendations to the department for 
certification renewal credit. 

11. Procedures for participant appeals. 

(b) Single Program Exemption. To obtain approval for a single 
program proposal, the local school system shall not have to comply 
with Criterion 1 and 5 above. There shall be compliance with all 
other criteria. 

(c) Contact Hours. The minimum for one training activity shall 
be 10 contact hours (one SDU). Training activities for more than 
one SDU shall be in multiples of 10 contact hours. No more than 
eight contact hours of instruction shall be conducted per day with a 
maximum of 4 SDUs earned per week. 

1. Only time spent during the preparation phase shall count as 
contact hours. 

(5) Staff Devlopment Program in the Identification and Education 
of Children with Special Learning Needs. 

(a) Staff development programs in the identification and education 
of children with special learning needs that are submitted to the 
department for review and approval shall contain the following. 

1 . Specific objectives. 

2. Identification of competencies needed by educational personnel 
in working with children with special learning needs in all areas of 
exceptional 1 ty . 

3. Strategics for teaching children with special learning needs. 

4. Identification of the kind and number of education personnel to 
be trained. 

5. Description of instructional materials and resources to be used. 
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6. Identification of person(s) conducting the staff development 
program and evidence of expertise in the area of special education. 

7. Program agenda provides for 50 clock hours of Instruction. 

8. Procedures for verifying successful completion of program on 
form provided by the department. 

Authority O.C.G. A. §20-2-1 67(a) (3) ; 20-2-182(g); 20-2-200; 
20-2-201(a); 20-2-210; 20-2-230; 20-2-231(c); 20-2-232. 



Adopted: May 14, 1992 Effective: June 1, 1992 



Cross Ref.: 160-3-l-.il (Annual Evaluation of Professional 

Personnel ) 
State Standards: B 1, G 11.1 
DOE: Office of Instructional Services 
Division of Program Development 



Georgia Department of Education 
Office of Instructional Services 
Division of Program Development 
Staff Development Services Unit 

Comprehensive Staff Development Program 
Fiscal Year 1993 

information Slieet 

Each school system is required to develop an annual comprehensive staff development plan and 
to submit that plan to the Georgia Department of Education for review and approval. This plan 
must consider the needs of all school system personnel, both certified and noncertified. 

Please refer to Georgia Board of Education RULE 1 60-3-3-.04 PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES in developing the local school system's Comprehensive Staff Development 
Plan for FY 93. The priorities for both the staff development program and for the selection of 
participant activities for professional development stipend may be found on the back of the 
assurance page. 

Important, please note. For FY 93 , the General Assembly changed the amount awarded for 
Professional Development Stipends (PDS) from $150 per quarter hour of credit or its 
equivalent (SDUs) to $100. The General Assembly also approved the use of Professional 
Development Stipend funds for regular staff development purposes above the 15 percent cap 
(see attached Budget Information sheet). 

An original and one copy of the attached Comprehensive Staff Development Plan application and 
budget are due to the department June 15, 1992. Two copies of amendments to the 
Comprehensive Plan for Staff Development should be submitted for any new staff development 
program descriptions, for staff development program description amendments when there are 
major changes i n the objectives of staff development programs and for budget amendments when 
there is a 20 percent deviation between object classes on the Staff Development Report of Funds 
sheet. 

The application and budget must be submitted to the following address: 

Georgia Department of Education 

Office of Instructional Services 
Division of Program Development 
Staff Development Services Unit 
1862 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334-5030 



Georgia Department of Education 
Office of Instructionai Services 

Division of Program Deveiopment 
Staff Deveiopment Services Unit 

Compreiiensive Staff Deveiopment Plan Application 

Fiscal Year 1993 



School System N«m« and Code 


Staff Divslopmant Coordinator 


Address 


Tetophooa Numbar 


City 


Zip Coda 



Assurances 



A board of education policy has been adopted that provides for the preparation and 
implementation of a Comprehensive Plan for Staff Development according to the rules of the 
Georgia Board of Education, 

A staff development advisory committee has been appointed by the superintendent and is 
currently performing its assigned duties. 

The school system has the services of a staff development coordinator 

Administrative procedures have been adopted which bring together all staff development 
planning activities in the school system. 

The school system has assessed and will address individual and instructional needs 
according to the established state priorities. 

This Comprehensive Staff Development Plan has been developed in unanimity with the 
Board of Education RULE 1 60-3-3-,04 PROFESSIONALDEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES, 

The school system will provide an accounting procedure of state funds according to the 
requirements in the Georgia Financial Accounting Handbook for Local School Systems. 

The school system will develop and conduct an annual summative evaluation of its 
comprehensive staff development program. 
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Georgia Department of Education 

Approved Ust of Priorities for Staff Development for FY 93 

School system administrators mustfirst select participant activities according to the following order 
of priorities. Needs of 

1 . Board Members 

2. Personnel who are in the induction stage of professional development 

3. Personnel who are in the specific needs development stage of professional development, and 

4. Personnel resulting from evaluations of effectiveness of instructional programs 

School system administrators then may select participant activities from among the following 
priorities. Needs of 

• Personnel who are integrating higher order thinking skills into the content areas 

• Leadership personnel who are implementing the Annual Evaluation Programs 

• Personnel who are implementing the Quality Core Curriculum 

• Personnel who are in the enhancement stage of professional development 

• Noncertified personnel, and 

• Education personnel that relate to education programs and requirements mandated by QBE. 

Approved Ust of Priorities for Professional Development Stipends for FY 93 

School system administrators shall select participant activities for stipends from among the 
following priorities. Needs of 

• Education personnel who are integrating higher order thinking skills into the content areas 

• Education personnel who are implementing the Quality Core Curriculum 

• Education personnel in the induction stage of professional development 

• Education personnel in the specific needs development stage of professional development 

• Leadership personnel who are implementing the QBE Annual Evaluation Program 

• Personnel resulting from evaluation of effectiveness of instructional programs, and 

E RXC • Education personnel that relate to education programs and requirements mandated by QBE. 
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Georgia Department of Education 




Staff Development Program Description FY 93 


A. 


School System: 


B. 


Program Title: 


C. 


Need Area(s): 




Professional Development: Induction Specific Needs Enhancement 

r . — i~ 




Instructional Effectiveness: General Education Special Education 




Remedial Education Instructional Support 


D. 


Professional Development Stipends: Yes No 


E. 


Credit (College or SDU): Yes No 


F. 


Number of Participants: 




Certified Teachinq Leadership Service 




Noncertified 




School Board Members 


G. 


Training Agencies: LEA RESA IHE SDE GLRS 




Other (Specify) 


H. 


Objectives: 


1. 


Activities: 




P^??., 



OCFOMiOBM 



Directions for Completing Program Description Sheet 



Using the format provided on the front, complete a description sheet for each program offered to 
school personnel during FY 93. Program Description sheets must be submitted with the 
comprehensive plan for ail programs planned for FY 93. Please describe each program according 
to the following items: 



A. School System - Provide the name of the school system. 

B. Program Title - Provide a descriptive name for the program. 

C. Need Areas - Check the item(s) that describes the need(s) for the program. 

D. Professional Development Stipends - Check whether the program includes activities 
that are approvable for participants to receive professional development stipends. 

E. Credit - Indicate if the program activity carries SDU or college credit. 

F. Number of Participants - Estimate the number of program participants in all appropriate 
categories. 

Training Agencies - Check the training agencies that will be conducting the activities in 
this program [school system (LEA), regional educational sen/ice agency (RESA), institution 
of higher education (IHE), state department of education (SDE), Georgia Learning Re- 
sources System (GLRS) and other (specify)]. 

H. Objectives - What is to be accomplished? (Use additional pages if necessary.) 

I. Activities - What has been planned so that objectives may be attained? (Use 
additional pages if necessary.) 



Sec tngtruetlona on Back 

Georgia Department of Education 
I. Staff Development /il. Professional Development Stipend 
Report of Funds for FY 93 

School System System Code 

Original Budget Amendment Number For Rscal Year Ending June 30, 1 993 

I. State Allotted Staff Development (Cost of Instruction) Funds $ 



Expenditure Description 


Fund Code 
(100-1 21 0-221 0-) 


Expenditure Amount 


Substitute Teaclier Salaries 


110 




Employee Benefits (Employer Costs) 


200 




Purchased Professional Services 


300 




Travel For Employees 


580 




Training Materials and Supplies 


610 




Purchase of Computer Software 


612 




Purchase of Expendable Equipment 


615 




Books (Except Textbooks) / Periodicals 


642 




Purchase of Equipment 


730 




Purchase of Computers 


734 




Registration Fees 


810 




Approved College Course Costs 


890 




Other Expenditures (Identify) 








Total Staff Development Expenditures 
(*lncludes any funds transferred from PDS) 


$ 



ERIC 



Expenditure Description 


Fund Code 
(100-1220-2210-) 


Expenditure Amount 


Professional Development Stipend 


116 




Employee Benefits (Employer Costs) 


200 




Transferred to Staff Development Funds* (Cost of Instruction) 




Total Professional Deveiopment Expenditure 


$ 


V 4 .. 



QBE Staff Development Program FY 93 
Budget information Sheet 



I. staff Development (Cost of Instruction) Report of Funds 

The attached Staff Development Report of Funds budget sheet is provided to assist school 
systems in reporting the areas of expenditures needed for operating staff development programs 
from this fund source. 100 percent of your school system's budgeted "Staff Development" funds 
must be used to support your school system's staff development program. Not less that 90 
percent of these funds must be used to support staff development programs for all school 
system personnel, including local school board members and may be expended for the following 
items: 

1 . Release time for teachers to participate in staff development activities 

2. Purchased prof essional and technical sen/ice fees and expenses for instructors and consultants 
Note: Expenditures for professional and technical sen/ices provided by non employees should 
be designated on the budget page as purchased professional sen/ices (300). Expenditures 
for professional and technical services provided by employees outside contract time should be 
designated on the budget page as other expenditures. Identify and provide fund code. 

3. Travel for staff development purposes 

4. Instructional equipment and computer hardware required for a staff development program 
(expendable equipment is equipment below $1000 -- fund code 615) 

5. Training materials, supplies, books and computer software required for a staff development 
program 

6. Reimbursements paid for the following expenditures of persons who have successfully 
completed an approved conference, workshop or course: 

a. registration fees 

b. costs of approved college courses (limited to tuition, fees and textbooks required for the 
course). 

Not more than 10 percent of these funds, including any funds transferred from Professional 
Development Stipends may be used for administration cost(s) and other expenses directly 
related to the delivery of staff development programs. Any expenditures identified in these areas 
must be described on the attached budget sheet in the Other Expenditures category. No 
professional development stipends may be awarded from these funds. 

11. Professional Development Stipend Report of Funds 

Your professional development stipend allocation must be budgeted on the attached sheet and 
administration of these funds must be in accordance with the Board of Education 
RULE 160-3-3-.04 PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OPPORTUNITIES. For FY 93, you may 
transfer funds to Staff Development (Cost of Instmction) above the 15 percent cap. 

III. Restrictions in the Use of Funds 

1. No state allocated funds may be used to compensate individuals for the primary purpose of 
obtaining an advanced degree. 

2. State allocated funds may be used only to provide staff development activities that relate to 
school and school system educational programs. 

3. No person may receive a professional development stipend and reimbursement from QBE 
o Staff Development (Cost of Instruction) Funds for the same course. 

ERIC pr^ 
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Georgia Department of Education 
Staff Development Services Unit 
FY 92 Comprehensive Staff Development Program Report 




School Systeu amo Cooc 



!• Summary of Comprehensive Staff Development Program (7-1-91 to 6-30-92) 

A. Number of Staff Development Activities 

In Comprehensive Staff Development Program 

Enter th« total numb«r of staff development activities completed by 
participanb in the compreheneive staff devek)pment program. Count SDU 
and college courses, conferences, senmnars, and ail other non-credit staff 
development activrties. This is an unduollcated count 

B. Number of Participants in Comprehensive Staff Development Program 

Enter the total number of people \Mno participated in the comprehensive staff developnr>ent program according 
to the appropriate categories. Count SDU and college courses, conferences, seminars, and all other non<redit 
staff development activities. This is a duplicated count of participants. 

Certified 

Teacher 



Leadership 



Service 



C. Expenditure 

Enter the total amounts expended in each category 

Cost of Instruction Funds $ 

Do not include funds transferred from PDS 

Professional Development Stipend Funds 

Stipends $ 

Employer Costs $ 
Transferred to Cost of Instruction $ 



Other Funding Sources $ 



IL Summary Of Staff Development Unit (SDU) Information (7-1-91 to 6-30-92) 
A. Number of Courses for SDU Credit 

Enter the total number of courses for wtvch SOU credit 
could be earned by system employees rogardlesa of 

training agency. This is an unduolleated count of courses. 




B. Number of Participants in Courses for SDU Credit 



Enter the total number of partidpanti vMho earned SDU credit in the 
courses counted in A. This is a duplicated count of participants. 

73 (Continued on Back) 



Noncertrfied 

School Board 
Members 



CD ir" DEFomi0225 

Revised April 1992 



III. Summary of Professional Development Stipend Information (7-1-91 to 6-30-92) 
A. Number of Professional Development Stipend Recipients 

Ent»f th« total (unduoticafd) number of PDS recipients by category. 

Regular 1 nstructional Teachers Student Services Personnel 

Special Education Teachers Administrators 

Vocational Instructional Teachers 



B. Number of Courses (PDS recipients only) 

Enter the total number of PDS coureee completed by aU recipients in each 
category. This duplicated total ghottid foual or exceed the total inULA. 

SDU Courses 

College Courses 



C. Numbers in Areas of Assessed Needs (PDS recipients only) 

Enter the total needs that were addressed in each category. Count only one need per recipient 
per SDU or college course. Thie total should ffiUfi the total inULfi.) 

I nduction Special Education 

Specific Needs Development Remedial Education 

General Education Instructional Support 



IV. Narrative Evaluation 

Please attach a narrative report describing the benefits and accomplishments of the staff development 
program for your school system. 



I certify that this is a true report of our comprehensive staff development program for FY 92. 



Signature of Superimtenoent or Desx»4EE Date 

The local school system should complete arvj submit this report no later than August 14, 1992Ao the Staff Development 
Services Unit, Georgia Department M Education, 1862 Twin Towers East, Atlanta, Georgia 30334-5030. 
If there are any questions, please call the staff development office at 404-656-2433. 
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FY 92 Comprehensive Staff Development Program Report 

Example Infomation 



Name of Staff 
D eve 1 op m e nt 
Participant 


Category of 
Partlcpant 


Type of Staff 
Development 
Activity * 


P r of e ssl o n a I 
Development 
Stipend (Y/N) 


Area of Assessed 
Need 


Participant #1 


Regu 1 a r 

I nstructional 

Teacher 


SDU Activity A 
SDU Activity B 
SDU Activity C 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


General Education 
General Education 
Induction 


Participant #2 


Regular 
Instructional 
Tea die r 


SDU Activity D 
College Course 1 
College Course 2 


N o 
Yes 
Yes 


General Education 
Specific Needs 
Specific Needs 


Participant #3 


Regular 

1 nstru c t iona 1 

Teacher 


SDU Activity A 
SDU Activity B 
College Course 3 


N o 
N o 
Yes 


Remedial Educ^ttion 

Induction 

Induction 


Participant #4 


Regular 
Instructional 
Tea che r 


SDU Activiiy C 
SDU Activity D 


Yes 
Yes 


Remedial Education 
Remedial Education 


Participant #5 


Special 
Education 
Te ac he r 


SDU Activity A 
College Course 4 
SDU Activiiy B 


Yes 
N o 
Yes 


Special Education 
Special Education 
Induction 


Participant #6 


Special 

Education 

Teacher 


SDU Activity C 
College Course 5 
SDU Activity D 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Special Education 
Special Education 
General Education 


Participant #7 


Voca t i on al 

Instructional 

Teacher 


SDU Activity E 
SDU Activity F 
SDU Activity G 


N o 
Yes 
N o 


General Education 

Induction 

Induction 


Participant #8 


Vocational 
Instructional 
Te ac he r 


SDU Activity B 
SDU Activity D 
SDU Activity II 


Yes 
Yes 
N o 


General Education 
General i^ducalion 
General Education 


Participant #9 


Voca t i ona I 

Instructional 

Teacher 


SDU Activity C 
College Course 6 
SDU Activity D 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


General Education 
General Education 
General Education 


Participant #10 


Student 
Services 
Pe rson nc 1 


SDU Activity G 
SDU Activiiy I 
College Course 7 


N o 
Yes 
N o 


Instructional Support 
Instructional Support 
Instructional Support 


Participant #11 


Student 
Services 
Pe rson ncl 


SDU Activity G 
SDU Activity [ 
College Course 8 


Yes 
N o 
Yes 


Instructional Support 
Instructional Support 
Induction 


Participant #12 


Student 
Services 
Pe rson ne 1 


SDU Activity G 
College Course 9 
College Course 10 


Yes 
Yes 
N o 


Instructional Support 
I nd uct i on 
Induction 


Participant #13 


Adm i ni St ra tor 


SDU Activity J 
College Course 11 


Yes 
N o 


General Education 
Induction 


Participant #14 


Ad m i ni St rator 


College Course 12 


Yes 


Induction 


l*arlicipaiit #15 


Nonccrti fi cd 
Personnel 


Work-shop a 
Workshop b 






Participant #16 


Nonce rti fied 
Pe rson ne I 


Worlcshop b 






Pariicinani #17 


School 
Boa rd 
Member 


Workshop c 






Staff 
Dc vc 1 opm c n t 

(Cost of 
Instruction) 
Expenditu re 
$6000 


Transferred Total Slaff Stipends $8500 Other Funding 
to Cast of Development Sources 
Instruction Expenditu r^.,,^ Employer Casts $3000 
$1500 $7500 { [) $800 


^* Ctpittl Ittttrt tnd numbtrt rtprtttnt individual SDU and colltgt courata. Small Itttara rtprtsent^ 
'V noncradit workahopa for noncartifiad paraonnal/board mambara. Sama lattar Indicataa aama coursa.j 



Example 



Georgia Department of Education 
Staff Development Services Unit 



FY 92 Comprehensive Staff Development Program Report 
ABC County School System 000 

School System and Code 



I. Summary of Comprehensive Staff Development Program (7-1-91 to 6-30-92) 



A. Number of Staff Development Activities 

in Comprehensive Staff Development Program 

Enter the total number of staff development activities completed by 
participants in the comprehensive staff development program. Count SDU 
and college courses, conferences, seminars, and all other non-credit staff 
developaient activities. This is an unduplicoted count. 



B. Number of Participants in Comprehensive Staff Development Program 

Enter the total number of people who participated in the comprehensive staff development program according 
to the appropriate categories. Count SDU and college courses, conferences, seminars, and all other non-credit 
staff development activities. This is a duplicated count of participants. 

Certified 



Noncertified 



School Board 
Members 



C. Expenditure 

Enter the total amounts expended in each category. 

Cost of Instruction Funds S 6,000 

Do not include funds transferred from PDS 

Professional Deveiopment Stipend Funds 

Stipends $ 8,500 

Employer Costs $ 800 

Transferred to Cost of Instruction $ 1,500 



^6 Teacher 

^ Leadership 

9 Service 



Other Funding Sources $ 



II. Summary of Staff Development Unit (SDU) Information (7-1-91 to 6-30-92) 

A. Number of Courses for SDU Credit ]^ 

Enter the total number of courses for which SDU credit 
could be earned by system employees regardless of 
training agency. This is an unduplicoled count of courses. 

B. Number of Participants in Courses for SDU Credit ^ 

Enter the total number of participants who earned SDU credit in the 
jJ^^' courses counted in A. This is a duplicated count of participants. 

.^J^^)E Form 0225 7 \ j 

Revised April 1992 




(Continued on Back) 



III. Summary of Professional Development Stipend Information (7-1-91 to 6-30-92) 
A. Number of Professional Development Stipend Recipients 

Enter the total fundupllcated) number of PDS recipients by category. 



Regular instructiona! Teachers 
Specia! Education Teachers 
Vocational Instructional Teachers 



Student Services Personnel 
Administrators 



B. Number of Courses (PDS recipients only) 

Enter the total number of PDS courses completed by all recipients in each 
category. This duplicated total should eauai or exceed the total in ill.A . 



18 



SDU Courses 



College Courses 



C. Numbers in Areas of Assessed Needs (PDS recipients only) 

Enter the total needs that were addressed in each category. Count only one need per recipient 
per SDU or college course. This total should equal the total in III.B .) 



Induction 

specific Needs Development 
General Education 



Special Education 
_ Remedial Education 
Instructional Support 



IV. Narrative Evaluation 

Please attach a narrative report describing the benefits and accomplishments of the staff development 
program for your school system. 

See Attached Sheet 



1 certify that this is a true report of our comprehensive staff development program for FY 92, 



Dr* John Smith 



8/14/92 



Signature of Superintendent or Designee 



Date 



The local school system should complete and submit this report no later than August 14, 1992,to the Staff Development 
Services Unit, Georgia Department of Education, 1862 Twin Towers East, Atlanta, Georgia 30334-5030. 
If there are any questions, please call the staff development office at 404-656-2433. 
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Street, Alexandria, VA 22314-1403. 

Journal of Staff Development. Published 
quarterly by the National Staff Development 
Council, P.O. Box 240, Oxford, OH 45056, 

Minnesota Department of Education. 

(1989). Minnesota Educational Effectiveness 
Program, 

Muther, C. (1991), Textbook adoption: A 
process for decision making, Manchester, CT: 
Textbook Adoption Advisory Services. 

Phi Delta Kappan. Published monthly, except 
July and August, by Phi Delta Kappa, Eighth 
and Union, P. O. Box 789, Bloomington, IN 47402. 

SDN Developments. Published by Staff 
Development Network, Loyola University of 
Chicago, 820 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IL 
60611. 

The Developer. Eight-times-per-year newsletter 
of the National Staff Development Council, 
P.O. Box 240, Oxford, OH 45056. 

Update. Quarterly newsletter of the Georgia 
Staff Development Council. Council business 
and brief articles on staff development practices 
and concerns in Georgia. 

Wittrock, M. (Ed,), Handbook of research on 
teaching. Fourth Edition in press. A Project of 
the American Educational Research Association, 



Professional Associations 



AERA American Educational Research NCSS 
Association 

1230 17th Street NW, Washington, 
DC 20036. 

ASCD Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development NCTE 
125 Northwest Street, Alexandria, 
VA 22314,703/549-9110, 

G ACIS Georgia Association for Curriculum 

and Instructional Supervision NCTM 
Dr. John C. Reynolds, Executive 
Secretary, School of Teacher Educa- 
tion, University of Georgia, Athens, 
GA 30602, 706/542-1497. 

NSDC 

G ASCD Georgia Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development 

Dr. Ray Bruce, Executive Secretary, 

G-10 Aderhold, University of 

Georgia, Athens, GA 30602, 

706/542-1343. NSTA 

GSDC Georgia Staff Development 
Council 

Dr. George Stansbury, Executive 

Director, Georgia State University, 

Box 651, University Plaza, Atlanta, PDK 

GA 30303,404/651-2533, 

IRA International Reading Association 

800 Barksdale Road, Newark, DE 

191\\, 302/731-1600. SSMA 

MTN A Masic Teachers National Association 
617 Vine Street, Suite 1432, 
Cincinnati, OH 45202, 
513/421-1420. 



National CouncU for the Social 
Studies 

3501 Newark Street NW, 
Washington, DC 20016, 
202/966-7840. 

National Council of Teachers of 
English 

• 1 1 1 1 Kenyon Road, Urbana, IL 
emi, 217/328-3870. 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics 

1906 Association Drive, Reston, 
VA 22091,703/620-9840. 

National Staff Development 
Council 

Dr. Dennis Sparks, 6024 Brook 
Lane, V/est Bloomfield, MI 48322, 
313/539-3066. 

National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

1742 Connecticut Avenue NW, 
Washington, DC 20009, 
202/328-5800. 

Phi Delta Kappa 

Eighth and Union, P.O. Box 789, 
Bloomington, IN 47402, 
812/339-1156. 

School Science and Mathematics 
Association 

126 Life Sciences Building, Bowl- 
ing Green State University, Bowl- 
ing Green, OH 43403, 
419/372-253L 



N AEA National Art Education Association 
1916 Association Drive, Reston, 
VA 22091,703/860-8000. 



Glossary of Staff Development Terms 



Competency: Knowledge, skills and attitudes 
needed by personnel to satisfactorily carry out 
duties and responsibilities of assigned positions 

Comprehensive Plan for Staff Development: 

The method for establishing, coordinating and 
maintaining staff development programs that 
address the assessed competency needs of all 
school system personnel 

Contact Hours: Actual clock hours of formal 
instruction received during the preparation 
phase of a staff development unit activity 

Cost of Instruction (COI): An allocation to 
local school systems that must be used to 
support staff development programs for all 
school personnel and school board members; 
also known as regular staff development funds 

Criterion Referenced Test (CRT): Test 
related to specific learning objectives or skills 
considered to be essential to continued academic 
progress by students 

Enhancement: A stage of professional develop- 
ment in which an individual broadens or 
strengthens his or her competencies by partici- 
pating in learning opportunities that address 
needs identified through the state-required 
annual evaluation process or through other 
school and system evaluations 

Fiscal Year (FY): State of Georgia: July 1 - 
June 30; Federal, usually October 1 - 
September 30 

General Education: A category of educa- 
tional programs that encompasses all kinder- 
garten, elementary, middle grades, high school 
and vocational education 



Induction: A stage of professional develop- 
ment in which an individual has served three 
or fewer years in a teaching, leadership or 
service assignment or has accepted an assign- 
ment in a new field 

Instructional Support: A category of educa- 
tional programs that has direct application to 
other educational program categories 

Mastery Verification: An evaluation conducted 
during the preparation phase to determine 
whether participants have mastered the objectives 
of a staff development unit (SDU) course; 
may be completed in lieu of on-the-job 
performance 

Needs: Conditions in which actual status of 
personnel with respect to knowledge of and 
performance in their fields of employment fall 
short of the level of performance desired by 
the individual, supervisor or the employing 
organization 

Needs Based on Instructional Effectiveness: 

Personnel competency needs identified 
through evaluations of the effectiveness of 
school and school system instructional pro- 
grams or implementation of new or revised 
programs 

Needs Based on Professional Development: 

Individual needs of personnel identified 
according to the three stages of professional 
development: induction, specific needs develop- 
ment and enhancement 

Norm-Referenced Test (NRT): Students' 
achievement measured against achievement of 
all other students taking the test 



Glossary of Staff Development Terms 



On-the-job Performance: Performance phase 
for staff development unit credit course based 
on verification that the intent of the formal 
instruction has been implemented on the job 

Preparation Phase: Formal instructional 
phase for staff development unit credit course 
based on contact hours of instruction 

Professional Development Plan (PDP): An 

individual improvement plan developed 
during the annual evaluation procv^.ss that 
includes specific objectives, activities, timeline 
and criteria for measurement of progress 

Professional Development Stipends (PDS): 
Funds awarded to qualified, certified personnel 
for having successfully completed formal 
educational opportunities — for needs categorized 
as induction, specific need, or instructional 
program — occurring at any time during the 
fiscal year outside an employee's normal 
contract hours and for which either staff 
development units (SDUs) or college credits 
earned in a regionally-accredited institution 
are awarded 

Program Evaluation: The determination of 
overall effectiveness of staff development 
activities; includes formative and summative 
assessments. 

Quality Basic Education: Educational reform 
act passed by the state of Georgia in 1985; 
effective on July 1, 1986 

Quality Core Curriculum (QCC): Mandated 
by QBE and based on the 76 competencies in 
QBE, QCC defines objectives for the 13 
subject areas specified for students in grades 
K-8 and the 9-12 course offerings students 
may take to complete precoUege, vocational or 
general programs of study 



Remedial Education: A category of educa- 
tion programs that includes opportunities for 
students to overcome their deficiencies in 
education achievement; includes all such 
programs funded by local, state and federal 
sources 

Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools (SACS): Nonprofit, nongovernmental 
organization devoted to assisting schools in 
self-improvement efforts; accredits public, 
parochial and proprietary elementary, middle, 
secondary and postsecondary institutions 

Special Education: A category of education 
programs that encompasses all education prograins 
for exceptional children, including the gifted 

Specific Needs Development: A stage of 
professional development in which an individual 
has deficiencies or other needs as identified 
through the state- required annual evaluation 
process 

Staff Development: Formal educational 
opportunities that are offered to persons 
through the approved comprehensive plan 

Staff Development Advisory Committee: A 

representative committee that advises and 
assists the system coordinator in the assessment 
of needs, determination of priorities, content 
of activities, evaluation of the program and 
modification of plans 

Staff Development Coordinator: The system 
superintendent or designee whose job description 
includes detailed responsibilities and functions 
for administering, coordinating and directing 
the local staff development program 



Glossary of Staff Development Terms 



staff Development Unit (SDU): Unit of 
credit for courses based on 10 contact hours of 
formal instmction per unit credit (preparation 
phase) and on verification that the intent of the 
formal instruction has been implemented on 
the job (on-the-job performance phase) or on 
mastery verification conducted during the 
preparation phase 

Teacher Competency Test (TCT): Criterion- 
referenced tests validated to be job-related and 
to reflect minimum content knowledge in 
certification areas for teaching, leadership and 
service certified educators 



Distance Learning Resources for Staff Development 



Contact Information 



Satellite Educational Resources Consortium (SERC) 
Joey Baughman 
Georgia Department of Education 
1862 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
(404) 656-5957 

These courses are offered at no charge to each Georgia school district. You will need 
to contact the producer of each staff development course or SERC to obtain the necessary 
printed material which may accompany a particular staff development offering. 



KET Star Channels Professional Seminars 

Contact: 
Valinda Ensslin 
Kentucky Network 
Enterprise Division 
Suite 213 
2230 Richmond Road 
Lexington, Kentucky 40502-1311 
(800) 354-9067 



TMN Network Staff Development 

Sandra La Plate 
Educational Consultant 
P. O. Box 397 
Flowery Branch, Georgia 30542 
(404) 967-6568 
(800) 999-8446 (Corporate Office) 
Voice Mail #906 
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SERC STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
Tentative Schedule 1992-1993 



Please Note: 



AO Suff Dtvtlepmiiu offtmp an subjta to aroUmtm. 
SaMU*, M^emdK, and cudiobridgt mfinmaion wiU be 
provided wUh evnfimuiion of npttraion. CaU ilie SESC 
Helmet 140»^Sm far man btfunuaeH, or lo repaer. 





Ttme-Eastem ( 


#Houti { 


Title \ 


1992 1 


Sq>c 22, Oct 6. 20, Nov. X 17, Dec 8 


4:30-5:30 PM 


6 


New Tcdmiques and Tecfmotofies for Teaching French | 


Sept 30, Oct 14, 28, Nov. 4, IR, Dec 2 


4:30^:30 PM 


6 


BUinfual Educatkw and ESL for the Year 2000 \ 


Oct 6. 13, 20, 27 


4-JM.-00 PM 


6 


Tekcomnuttkatioos Fnhancing Science Teachins CT*E.S.T.) 
Module # 1 • Properties and Sutes oC Matter 




1 Oct 7, 14, 21 


4:3(V6:30 PM 


6 


Relationfhtpft in Environmental EdueaticQ 


Oct 8, 22, Nov. 5, 19 


4:3&^'00 PM 


6 


Cooputer Intenctksn in Seeondaxy Mathematics 


Oct 13, 27, Nov. 10 


4:30^-30 PM 


6 


Emerpng Tecbnotogies and Their Uie in the Oattroom 


Oct 21 


4:3M:30PM 


2 


Schooit, Museums, Art, and Children: A Diatofue oC States 1 


Nov. 3, 10, 17, Dec 1 


4:3(K6.>00 PM 


6 


T£^T. Module # 2 • Water and Water Cycles * I 


Nov. 4, n, 18 


4:30^ PM 


6 


Family Friendly Schools: The Parent/Teacher Partnenhip \ 


Dec. 2, 9, 16 


4:3M:30 PM 


6 


Establishing Formal Community/School Relationships | 










Jtfl. 12, 19, 26, Feb. 2 


4:3O^'00PM 


6 


T£^T. Module # 3 • Weather and Climate * 1 


Jan. 13, 20, 27 


4:30^00 PM 


A5 


Integrating Anatomy and Physiolofy into the Biotogy 1 
Oattroom | 


Jtn. 13, 20, 27 


4:30^:30 PM 


6 


Mathematics Enrichment 


Feb. 3, 10, 17 


430-6:30 PM 


6 


Developing Effective Tech-Prep Programs to Enhance 
Studenu* Technical and Academic Skills 


Feb. 9, 16, 23, Mar. 2 


4:30^00 PM 


6 


T£^T. Module # 4 • light and Sound * 


Feb. 10, 17, 24 


4:30^ PM 


6 


Demonstrations and Conceptt for Physics Teachers 


Mar. 9, 16, 23, 30 


4:3(^-00 PM 


6 


From Studeot to Teacher • The Field Experieoce 


Mar. 10, 17, 24 


4:30^30 PM 


6 


Severe Weather and Climatology 


Mar. 10, 17, 24 


4:3(^30 PM 


6 


Helping Teachers Change ttom Jr. High to Middle Level 
Schools 


Mar. 18 


12:00-1^)0 PM 


1 


Electronic FieM Trip #1 • Tlw Sttte of the River* 


Mar. 18, 25, Apr. 1 


4:3(V6.-00 PM 


43 


Teaching Writing 


Apr.21,28,M^r5 


4:30^ PM 


6 


Expanding Horizons for K-8 Students through Multicultural 
Literature 


Apr. 21, 28, May 5 


4:30^ PM 


6 


Interactive Television and Technoksgy in Science • The TTI 
Model 


May 20 


11-00-1:00 PM 


1 


Etectnmic Field Trip #2 • •Do«m by the Bay^ 



* If intfirestBd, please Ccill Joey Bau^ron at (404) 656-5957. 



lU'j 



BEST COPY AVAIUBir 




SERVES... 



NEW TECHNIQUES AND TECHNOLCXJIES 
FOR IHE lEACfflNG OF FRENCH IN NORTH AMERICA 



4:30-5J0PMET • September 22, 

October 6,^^^f^mter 3, H^l^^ 




This six - hour scries will be produced by Louisiana Public Broad- 
casting in cooperation with the gOMtmments of France and Belgium and 
with the Quachita Parish Muki-Purposc Community Action Program. 

Prtigram # 1 Will feature an in>depth look at the Louisiana Head 
Start French program, currently the only one of its 
kind m the Ibited States. P^tridc Robinsoo the 
Executive Director of the Quachita Parish program, 
and Dr. Carios Fandal, head of the Foreign Laiig- 
uage Department at Northeast Louisiana Unhcrsity 
will serve as piesenters for this session. 

Program # 2 Focuses on the communicative method "^SPIRALE*. Developed by educational experts m 
Belgium, this method is used extensively in teaching French at the elementary level in 
Louisiana, A mqor presenter will be Elaine Levaque of the French community of Belgium 
in Louisiana. There Vidll also be a classroom segment on videotapes with Freddy DePucs 
at Beechwood Elementary School in Baton Rouge. 

Program #3 Will feature LPB1& scries, THE ABCS OF FRENCH, currently used as a supplement b 
the teaching of French at the upper elementary level (grades 4-6). Richard Guidry, Foreign 
Language Supervisor for the Louisiana Department of Education and Christine Renaud, 
a master teacher m the East Baton Rouge Parish will demonstrate. 

Program # 4 Features the use of the interactive data system known as "MTNITEL" and its use in middle 
and secondary French classrooms. It will be co-sponsored by the Cultxn-al French Services 
program. 

Program # 5 Will illustrate that the French culture reaches beyond France. This segment features 
interviews with four foreign teachers of French, from Belgium, Quebec, Africa and a native 
Rench-speaker from Louisiana. 

Program # 6 Will profile the French education project based a Louisiana State University. Dr. Robert 
L&fa3ette, Coordinator and Professor of Applied Linguistics and Annette Tamuly, linguistics 
attachi Jbr the Rcnch Consulate in New Orleans will serve as guest presenters. 

Individual Site Fee: S240.00 {Districl/Stalt ptudiase also Milnble) 

To Register. Call the SERC Hotline at l.«0(M76-5001 

SERC rcsetves the right to cmnccl tny offering b«scd upon insuffjcicni cnroHmcnt All SERC Sttff Doctopmcni offering will be 
Milabk on Ku Band SiteUite, tniKpondeA And telephone intenctkxi information wiU be pfa.ided wi{h confinnation of ztgistntion. 

Ftindinf for SERC Smts ii provided by the Corporation for Public Bmdctfting 



ERLC 
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SERVES... 



BILINGUAL EDUCATION AND ESL FOR THE YEAR 2000 

4:30 - 5:30 PM ET September 30, October 14, 28, Ncwmber 4, 18, December 2, 1992 



This six-part series for teachers and administrators, produced by 
Louisiana Public Broadcastinjf, assesses the impact of the six national 
goals on the teaching of English to students and adults. Prc-school to 
adult educational programs will be G^atured. 

Program # 1 Pre-School Bilingual Education/ESL Programs for 

Early Intervention 
Guest Presenter MIchela C Feniio^Velasquez 

Education Associate, Inteiuiltural 

Development Research Association, San Antonio, 

Texas 

Program # 2 Dropout Prevention Strategies for English Learning 

Secondary Students 
Guest Presenter HalTTran 

Multifunctional Resource Center 8, Norman, 

Oklahoma 

Program # 3 Standardized Tests and Test Taking Strategics for 
English Learning Students 

Guest Presenter Cecelia Na>arette, Ph.D. 

Assistant Director, Evaluation Assistance Center- 
West, Albuquerque, New Mexico 



Program #4 

Proposed 

Presenter 



Teaching Content Areas of Math and Science to English Learning Students 



Al^andro Gallard 
Florida State University 




Program #5 A Native Language Approach to ESL m Adult Literacy 
Guest Presenter UzGanca 

Senior Associate, Intercultural Development Research Association, San Antonio, Texas 

Program # 6 Radsm and Ethnoccntrism as it Relates to Violence, Educational Fiailuic, Teen Pregnancy 

and Delinquency 
Guest Presenter Brcnda Rodriguez 

Trainer, Title Ml, Midwest Multifunctional Resource Center, Area 5 

Individual Site Fee: S240.0C (Distna/State purdiase also amiable) 

To Rfigisten CaU the SERC Hotline l^SOMlS-SOOl 



SERC rescTNct the tijht to ancel »ny oflcring Used upon insufTicknt ctuollmcnt AH SERC Stiff Dcvctopcncnt </fcnnp will be ivwiUble 
on Ku Band Satellite, tnnspoodei; and telephone imenction information will be provided with oonfumation of icgistfatioa 



Binding for SERC SERVES k ptCMded by the Cbrporation for Public Bioadcastin^ 



SERVES. 



TELECOMMUNICATIONS ENHANONCING SCIENCE TEACHING: XES.T: 



I 




4:30 - 6:00 PM Eastern Tune 

The New Jersey Institute of Technology, in 
conjunction with the New Jersey Network,wiU 
offer a series of discrete science curriculum 
modules consisting of fixii; 90 minute workshops 
aimed at enhancing elementary science teachii^ 
Teachers will use kits supplied by the producers to 
perform hands-on science experiments and 
e)q>loie collaborative learning techniques for the 
da^oonL 



Moduk # 1: - PROPERTIES AND STAUBS OF MATTER • October 6, 13, 20, 27, 
1992 

Module # 2: - WATER AND WATER CYCLES • November 3, 10, 17, December 1, 
1992 

Module # 3: - WEATHER AND CLIMATE • January 12, 19, 26, February 2, 1993 
Module # 4: • UGHT AND SOUND • Febmary 9, 16, 23, March 2, 1993 



Individual Site Fee: 
Science Resource Kits: 
Tbtal Kit Cost: 



$240,00per module {District/Stmepwdiasealsoctx^^ 

$ 25,00 per module, per site 

$100.00 



lb Registen Call the SERC Hotline at 1-S0O476-5001 



SERC reserves the right to ctnctl any ofltrinf t>aied upon insuflicient enioUment All SERC SufT Dc%ciopment ofkringi wiU be 
avaiUble on Ku Baod. Satellite, trsnspondei; ind telephone intenction information will be provided with conflmution of 
icgiOTation. 



Funding for SERC SERVES is provided by the Corponcion for Public Broadcasting, 



ERIC 




SERVES... 



EXPERIENCING RELATIONSHIPS IN ENVIRONMENTAL EDUCATION 



4:30^ 6:30 PM ET October 7, 14, 21, 1992 

These workshops will emphasize a "hands on" 
approach to environmental studies which K-12 
teachers can immediately incorporate into their 
classrooms. 

Program # 1 " Conversations with the Soil " 

Professor Francis Hole, of the 
Department of Soil Science and 
Geography at the University of 
Wisconsin, will illustrate unique 
and mnovative techniques to 
help students learn about soil 
types and erosion. 

Program # 2 Transformative Education Ui an Integrated Elementary Social Studies Curriculum" 

Professor Herbert Martin of the University of California in Sacramento, will be 
observed as he works with students m an actual class. Symbolic thinking and the 
use of the Native American Medicine Wheel are mcluded. 

Program # 3 " Meeting Myself Coming Around Comers " 

This program will feature Ben Logan, author of The Land Remembers - The 
Story of a Farm and its People". The workshop will focus on the influence of the 
land on the creative process. 

This scries is a cooperative effort among Wisconsin Public Telecommunications for Education , a 
division of the Wisconsin Educational Communications Board, the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction and the University of Wisconsm - Extension and participating University of Wisconsm 
institutions. 




Individual Site Fee: $240.00 {District/State purchase also available) 



To Register: Call the SERC Hotline at 1-800-476-5001 



SERC reserves the right to oincel my offering based upon insufTicient enrotlmenl. All SERC Suff Development offerings 
will be tvailible on Ku Band. Satellite, transponder, and telephone interaction information will be provided with 
cooTmnation of registration. 



Funding for SERC SERVES is provided by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 




SERVES... 



COMPUTER INTERACTION IN SECXDNDARY MATHEMAnCS 



430 • 6:00 PM Eastern Tune 
October 8, 22, 
NcwemberS, 19,1992 



Stevens Institute of Technology, in collaboration with the 
New Jersey Network, will pro\dde this series of Staff 
Envelopment teacher training teleconferences demonstrating 
ways of enriching high school mathematics classes through the 
use of computers. 



1 




Each ninety-minute teleconference will include four pre-recorded documentary 
videos of exemplary classroom experience integrating technology in mathematics 
instruction The teleconferences will alternate use of pre-recorded material with live 
discussions including classroom teachers from the documentaries, live software 
demonstrations, plus interactive question and answer sessions with the presenters* 



Individual Site Fee $240,00 {District/State pwdmse also amiable) 
To Register CaU the SERC Hotline at 1*800-476-5001 



SEFC reserves the h^t to cancel tny offenng based upon iruufficknt eniollment. All SERC Suff Devetoprnent oHeiin^ 
will be avaiUbie on Ku Band. Sf teUite, transponder, and telephone interaction information will be pimded with 
oooTumatkm of lepstntioa 



Hjndini lor SEX SERVES k provided by the Coqxntion for Public Bio«dcastin|, 
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SERVES... 



EMERGING TECHNOLOGIES AND THEIR USE IN THE CLASSROOM 



4:30 - 6-30 PM Eastern Tune 
October 13, 27, November 10, 1992 



Videodisc 



This series of three two-hour sessions 
will provide an introduction to new 
techniques, and demonstration of 
techniques currently available to 
teachers which offer new dimensions 
to the delivery of instruction. 



Instructor. Dr. Dan Brook, Mississippi State University, 
will discuss technologies such as CD-ROM, videodisc, 
video/audio capture adapters, image digitizers and 
other presentation products. 




CD-ROM 



This series wiU be produced by the Mississippi State University Television Center and the 
Continuing Education Department of the University of Mississippi State University. 



Individual Site Fee: $240.00 (District/State purcfiase also available) 



To Registen CaU the SERC Hotline at 1-800-476-5001 



SERC reserves the right to cancel any offering bated upcxi insufricieni enrollment. All SERC SutT Development oTFerings will be 
•vaiUble on Ku Band. Satellite, t lampooder, and telephone interaction information will be provided with confinnation of registration. 



Funding for SERC SERVES It provided by the Corporation for Public BrowJcasting. 




SERVES... 



SCHOOLS, MUSEUMS, ART AND CHILDREN: 
A DIALOGUE OF SriXTES 



430 - 630 PM Eastern Tune • October 21 1992 



Panelists &om North Texas and Nebraska Prairie 
Visions Institutes for Educators on the Visual Arts 
will meet to exchange comments on video lessons 
presented- Audience interaction is invited in an 
effort to expand the national dialogue on what 
constitutes an exemplary comprehensive arts 
education. 

A ridi menu of teaching episodes, staff develq)ment 
events and museum visits will be shown to 
demonstrate the best practice in comprehensive art 
educationforbotheiementary and secondary schools 
as it is being developed in Nebraska and Texas. 

Panelists will indude representatives of arts oiganizations, art teachers and art oooidinaiors for 
all school levels and administrators fiom both the Texas and Nebraska state sdxx)l 
^sterns- 




This session will be produced by the Nebraska Department of Education and Nebraska 
Educational Televisioa 



Individual Site Fte $ 80.00 {District/State punJtase also aaHable) 



To Registen Call the SERC Hotline at 1^800476-5001 



SEKCiiacrvcsthenchttocHveltryoflenf^biKdup^ AIISEI^Saifl'De^ckipmencoftring^^beMa^ 
KiiBftni SMdlke,tiif^x»(fecandiekphonekueiictk3ni^^ 



Bindi^ fx SEK SERV^ k pioiSed by the Gorpon^ 
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SERVES 



FAMILY FRIENDLY SCHOOLS: 
THE PARENT - TEACHER PARTNERSHIP 



430 • 630 PM Eastern Time 
November 4, 11, 18, 1992 



This series of twD-hour workshops will help educators 
develop the communication ana outreach sldlls essential 
to establishing positive, productive interaction with 
families of stuaents. Participants in exemplary family 
involvement programs will share strategies and suggest practical 
techniques. 

Among the presenters will be Joyce Epstein, Director of the Center 
on Eamilies, Communities, Schools, and Children^ Learning at Johns 
Hopkins University, Samuel Sava, Executive Director of the 
National Association of Elementary School Principals, and 
Patricia Henry, President of the National Parent-Teacher Associatioa 




Program # 1 Communicating with Parents 



Program # 2 Parent Volunteers in the Classroom 



Program # 3 Interactive Homework 



This series is a cooperative effort among Wisconsin Public Telecommunications for Education, 
a division of the Wisconsin Educational Communications Board, the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction, and the L&iiversity of Wisconsin - Extension and participating University 
of Wisconsin institutions. 

Individual Site F)se: $240.00 (Distria/State purdiase also ol^o^ 

lb Registen Call the SERC Hotline at 1-800^7^5001 



SEBC reserves the right to caned any offering based upon insufficient enfollnwnt. Ali SERC StafT Development o^erings will be available 
cn Ku BamL Satellite, transponder ar^S telephone inter»ciion infonnation will be pnvided with confinnation of registration. 



Funding (or SEX SERVES is pn^ided by the Corporation for Pubtkr BrOAdcasting. 




SERVES 



ESIABUSHING FORMAL COMMUNITY-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 



4:30 - 630 PM Eastern Tune 
December 2, 9, 16, 1992 




These vvorkshq)s will prcrnide an intensive 
view of community e<iucation for elementary 
and secondary teachers and other school personnel 
Th^' will examine activities and model programs 
that encourage cooperation with local agencies 
and oi]^anizations to establish formal community 
education pix)grams. 

Prospectivejwesenters include Dr. Jack Minz^, 
ftofessor otEducation, Eastern Michigan University 
and author of Tommunity Education: From Program 
to Practice to Progress,*" James Kielsmeier, President, 
National Youth L^dership Council, and Barbara Gomez, 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 




Program # 1 



Successful Community Education Strategies - Demonstration and 
Discussion of Models 



•cfrw^-.-y-vx-:-: 



Program # 2 Upgrading Student Volunteer Activities into Formal Youth Service 

Learning 



:.t-x-&x-&xoc«-;-:-:-:->«<v: 



Program#3 



Establishing Inteigeneration^^ 



This series is a cooperative effort among Wisconsin Public Telecommunications for 
Education, a division of the Wisconsin Educational Communications Board, the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction and the University of Wisconsin - Extension 
ar^ participating University of Wisconsin institutions. 

Individual Site Fte: $240.00 (pistHct/State purdiase also (Mulable) 

Tb Register CaU the SERC Hotline at 1*80(M76-5001 

SERC itsencs the right to cvKc] aiy oflerinf based upon infiufliciem eniollment. Ail SERC StalT Development oiktinp will be 
Mtiabie on Ku Bind. SateUtie, tniMpondci; and tekptione intertction inlbcmation wilt be pia/ided with oonfumation ot itf^txitioo. 

HmdinclbrSEir SERVES is pfovided by the Coipontion for Public Braadomint, 




SERVES... 



TEACHING ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
IN THE BIOLOGY CLASSROOM 



430 - 6:00 PM Eastern Time 
JanuaiyB,20,27,1993 



Marilyn Stephens, veteran classroom and 
television instructor at the Center for Public 
Television at the University of Alabama, has 
designed a series of three programs to enhance 
the teaching of the human body for the first 
year biology dass. 

To spark student interest and participation 
several lab activities are planned and 
simulated medical cases will be examined. A 
crime lab will also be included in the 
presentations. 




NaCl 



Tiese sessions will be produced by the Center for Public Television in Alabama. 



Individual Site Fee $180.00 {District/Stale pwdu2se also cm^^ 



Tb Regjsten CaU the SERC Hotline at 1^800476-5001 



SEPC itscrvtt the rigM toc«d»ny offering 

Band Sat'^lliK. ^'^f^p^^^*^^ "g^gr*^^ mteraajon infoimation iwD pK>ided with oonfifmation of legxaratioa 



Rndo^ fcr SEIC SEKV^ is pn>/i(3ed by the Cbrf^ 



SERVES... 



MATHEMATICS ENRICHMENT 



1 



5 



4 



430 - 6-30 PM Eastern Tune 
Januaiy 13, 20, 27, 1993 



These three two-hour sessions will 
provide both background and advanced 
material for high school mathematics 
teachers, Fibonacci numbers, curves of 
constant breadth (non-round rollers and 
drilling square holes), and mag^c squares 
will come together with such topics as 
Cardan*s formula and Ferrari*s equation 
from the traditional theory of equations. 

In addition, the sessions will illustrate 
how toda/s advanced technologies such 
as personal computers and hand-held 
graphics calculators relate to the topics 
in question. 



The instructor for this series will be Dr. Jeny Reed of Mississippi State University, 

These programs will be produced by the Mississippi State University Television Center 
in cooperation with the Continuing Education Department of Mississippi State University. 

Individual Site Fee $240,00 {District/State purdiase also entailable) 

To Registen CaU the SERC Hotline at 1-80(M76-5001 



SERC itservcs the right to cancel any offering b«ed upon intufTicient enrollment. All SERC Staff De\«topmcnt offerings will be 
avaiUblc on Ku Band. Satellite, transponder, and telephone inteiaction infoimation will be provided with cociTinnation of registratioo. 



Funding for SERC SERVES is piuvided by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting 
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SERVES... 



DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE TECH-PREP PROGRAMS 
TO ENHANCE STUDENTS' TECHNICAL AND ACADEMIC SKILLS 



These sessions >m11 deal with the craer^ng concept of Tech-Prep or '2 + 2" educational models designed to 
combine the last two grades of hi^ school vvith tw >ears of tedinical or community college kx non-college 
bound students. As Tech-Prep programs assume an important role in educational irform, successful planning 
and implementation >m11 require not only integration of academic and vocational courses, but philosophic and 
organizational restructuring as vje\L 

Experts participating in these Nwrkshops will include Dr. Norton Gnibb, National Center for Research in 
Vocatiorial Education, Univeisity d California, Berkley, Dr. George Copa, Chairperson, Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education, Univeraty of Mirmesota, and R. Brian Cobb, Director of Occupational 
and Outieach Programs, Colorado State University. 

Program # 1 Leadership for Designing Successful Tech-Prep Models 

Program # 2 EflSsctive Tech-Prep Programs at Work 

Program # 3 Accurate Evaluation of Evohing Tech-Prep Programs 

This series is a cooperative effort among Wisconsin Public Telecommunications for Education, 
a division of the Wisconsin Educational Communications Board, the Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction and the University of Wisconsin - Extension and participating University of 
Wisconsin institutions. 

Individual Site Fee: $240.00 (Group rates are also available) 



SERC reserves the right to cancel any offering based upon insufficient enrollment. All SERC Staff Development 
offerings will be available on Ku Band. Satellite, transponder* and telephone interaction information will l>c provided 
%vith confirmation of registration. 




430 - 6 30 PM ET February 3, 10, 17, 1993 




To Register: Call the SERC Hotline at 1.800.476.5001 



Funding for SERC SERVES is provided by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 



ERIC 



SERVES... 



DEMONSTRATIONS AND CONCEPTS FOR PHYSICS TEACHERS 



E=mc 



4-30 - 630 PM Eastern Time 
February 10,17,24, 1993 



These three tNMohour workshops are designed to serve the needs 
of high school physics teachers and will fi3cus on the development 
of concepts and problem solving techniques. Demonstrations and 
c;qperiments will be presented and techniques for conducting classes 
such as questioning strategies and development of process skills 
will be discussed Topics to be cowered wfll indude: 




straight-line motion 
rotational motion 
gravitation 
equlibrium 



momentum 
energy 
pover 
work 



The instmctor for this series will be: 

Dn Sandra Harpole of Mississippi State University 

This series will be prtxJuced by the Mississippi State University Television Center in 
cooperation with the Continuing Education Department of Mississippi State University 

Individual Site Fee: $240.00 {Group rates am also a^cdlable) 

To Register Call the SERC Hotline at 1-800476-5001 



SERC loeivcs the nght to cancti tny offering t>«sed upon insuffidcnt emoUment AH SERC SufT Oe>clopment offering will be 
Milabie on Ku Band Satellite, transponder and telephone interaction information will be presided with conftrmatjon of 
irgjtliation 



hindinf for SERC SERVES ia pio^^ided by the Corporation for Public BioadcasUnf, 
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SERVES... 



FROM STUDENT TO TEACHER - THE FIELD EXPERIENCE 



4:30 - 6:00 PM Eastern Time 
March 9, 16, 23, 30, 1993 



This series of four ninety-minute 
interactive teleconferences will concern 
the student teaching experience. 
Production of this series is a 
collaborative effort between the 
Mississippi Educational Television 
Network and the Office of 
Educational Field Experiences at the 
University of Southern Mississippi. 




These programs will pro\ade supervising teachers and student teachers information 
and experiences needed to give them the tools to work together toward a successful 
transitional experience for the student 



Program # 1 Supervision in Perspective 

Program # 2 Becoming the Best 

Program # 3 Motivation: The Key to Learning 

Program # 4 Filing Your Flight Plan 



Individual Site Fee: $240.00 (ZX$tn'rf/5ra/e /^urc/zoye aZso flv^2M?fe) 



To Registen Call the SERC Hotline at 1-800^76-5001 



SERC TtscTves the right to CMnctl ar-y ofTcring based upon ifuuffidcnt enrollment. All SERC Staff Development offcnngs 
will be jvtiUblc on Ku Band. Satellite, tianspondcr, and telephone interaction information will be provided with confinnation 
of regiaratton. 



Funding for SERC SERVES is provided by the Coiporatton for Public Broadcasting. 




SERVES... 



SEVERE WEATHER AND CIJCVIATOLOGY 



430 - 630 PM Eastern Time 
March 10, 17, 24, 1993 




The focus of these three two-hour presentations will be 
the exploration and explanation of several types of 
severe weather including thunderstorms, lightenmg^ hail, 
dust, tornadoes, hurricanes, snow and ice. The damaging 
results of severe weather events will also be disaissed. 



The occurrence of these events will be set against general 
climatological charaaeristics. 

Tie instruaor for these programs wiU be Dn Charies L Wax 
from Mississippi State University. 



This series will be produced by the Mississippi State Television Center and the 
Continuing Education Department of Mississippi State University. 



Individual Site Fee: $240.00 (Group rates am also Oixulable) 



To Register. CaU the SERC Hotline at 1-800476-5001 



SERC reserves the rig}« to nncet »ny oTfering based upon insufftcient enrollment. All SERC Stiff De%elopment 
offerings will be tvailable on Ku Band. Satellite, tranipocxJei; ind telephone intenctioo infomiatioo will be 
provided with conrirmition of registntion. 

Funding for SEBC SERVES is pn>ided b>- the Coiporatioo for Public Brotdcastinj. 



ERIC 
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SERVES 



HELPING TEACHERS CHANGE FROM JUNIOR HIGH 
TO MIDDLE LEVEL SCHOOLS 



1 n n n 




430 - 6:30 PM Eastern Tunc 
March 10, 17, 24, 1993 



The three programs in this workshop will 
present a step-by-step process for development 
of an action plan to make the transition from 
the traditionally focused, or discipline 
oriented, junior high school to the 
student-centered middle school philosophy. 

Presenters wiD include Dr. Arnold Chandler, Director, Applied Educational Research Center, University of 
Wisconsin, Green Bay, Dr. Tom Dickinson, Editor of the "Middle School Journal," National Middle School 
Association, and Dr. John Lounsbury, Professor, Georgia College, a pioneer middle-level education leader. 

Program # 1 Building Effective Middle Schools 
Program # 2 Steps b Transition to Middle Schools 
Program # 3 Teachers as Action Researchers 

This S!tnt& is a coopcratwc effort among Wisconsin Public Telecommunications for Education, a division of the 
Wisconsin Educational Communications Board, the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction and the 
Umvcrsity of Wisconsin - Extension and participating University of Wisconsin institutions. 

Individual Site Fee: $240.00 {District/Staie purdwse also available) 

To Registen CaU the SERC Hotline at 1-800-476-5001 



SERC itservts the right to cinccl any offering based upon insuffidcnt enrolment. All SERC Staff Dcvclopmcni offerings will be tvaiUble 
oa Ku Band. Satellite, tnnspoodcr, and telephone intenction infonnation will be provided with confimution of registration. 

Funding for SERC SERVES is piovidcd by the Corportiion for Public Broadcasting. 



lib 




SERVES... 



ELECTRONIC FIELD TRIP #1: Hie State of the River" 



12^)0 • 1:00 PM Eastern Time 
March 18, 1993 



Geared towaixi seoondar>' students, this program, produced by 
the New Jersey Network in conjunction with the New Jersey 
State Aquarium at Camden, New Jersey, will focus on the 
physical and chemical aspects of a river using the Delaware 
River as an example. 

Water quality and water quantity issues will be explored. 
Students will see demonstrations of a variety of water sampling 
techniques and hear discussions and analyses of the data by 
scientists and environmentalists. Mathematical modeling and 
the applied sciences, particularly engineering, will also be 
stressed 

The diversity of careers associated with conservation and river use will be addressed, as well as 
associated areas of study. 




Indi>idual Site Re: $ 40.00 (DistJia/State puidiase also ctwlahle) 



To Registen Call the SERC Hotline at 1^800476-5001 



SETC icscTv« the ngM lo cancel any offering based upon insufTocnt cmotlnx:ni. All SERC Staff DcNttopmcni offering will be available on Ku 
Band. Satellite, tran^XDndcc and tclcphooc interaction infonnation ^^ill be p.TKSdcd >kith confinnation of itpstratioa 

Btf^dingforSEBCSEI^^BprcMdcdbythe Cbiporation for PiiHic Broadcasting 






a 



D 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
Teaching Writing 




4:30 - 6:00 PM Eastern Time 
March 18, 25, AprU 1, 1993 



This series of three ninety-minute sessions will be produced 
by the Center for Public Television at the University of 
Alabama. Each program will include a model lesson and 
analysis of student writing samples, followed by discussions 
with both students and teachers. 

These sessions will be moderated by Dr. James Raymond, 
professor at the University of Alabama and author of 
"Writing is an Unnatural Act," a well-known book on writing 
methods for both high school and college teachers. 



Individual Site Fee: $180*00 {District/State purchase also available) 
To Registen Call the SERC Hotline at 1.800-476.5001 



SERC reserves ihc right lo cancel any offering based upon insufficient enrollment. All SERC Staff 
Development offerings wilt be available on Ku Band. Satellite, ininsponder, and telephone interaction 
information will be provided with confirmation of registration. 

Funding for SERC SERVES is provided by the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 
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SERVES... 



EXPANDING HORIZONS FOR K-8 SItJDENTS 
THROUGH MUmCXJITURAL UTERAIURE 





430. 630 PM Eastern Time • April 21, 28, May 5, 1993 



Utflizing the resources of the national!)' respected Cooperative Chfldnen^ Book Center (CCBQ at 
the University of Wisconsin - Madison, these workshops will enlist the assistance of authors, 
illustrators and editors in helping teadiers to select literature that reflects cultural diversity 

Among the presenters will be: Ginny Moore Kruse, Director; CCBQ Merri V lindgren, OCBC 
librarian and author of *The Multicultural Minoi;" Allen Say, Japanese-American illustrator; Shonto 
Begay, Navajo artist, Nicholasa Mohr, Hispanic-American author, and Rudine Sims Bishop, 
Professor of Education, Ohio State University and leading au J^ority on African-American literature. 



Program #1 



Successful Techniques for Using Multicultural Books in the dassnoom 



Program #2 



Incorporating Multicultural Literature throughout the Sdiool Year 



Program #3 



Disocxering Reliable Multicultural Literature 



This series is a cooperative effort among Wisconsin Public Telecommunications for Education, a 
division of the Wisconsin Educational Communications Board, the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction and the Univer^ty of Wisconsin - Extension and participating University of Wisconsin 
institutions. 

Individual Site $240.00 (Distria/Stae pwduise cdso Oi^^ 

Tb Register CaU the SEI«: Hotline at 1-800476-^^ 



SEICicacno the i^ttocancdM^ofibing based upo^ AJISERCSaffDe^ck]pmefUoffRi^^wiSbc»«il^ 
SttdLtc, tnn^pondcn tnd telephone imenciion kJofmabon will be pco^ided with con/inmtksn of icgjeiitiQn. 



i 



Hm)ii« fcr SEIC SERVES ■ p«Oh^ by Uw Qxponbon for I^i>U^ 



SERVES 



INTERACTIVE TELEVISION AND TECHNOLOGY 
IN SCIENCE EDUCATION: THE TTI MODEL 



430 - 630 PM Eastern Time • April 21, 28, Iv% 5, 1993 



This series of three two-hour sessions, produced by 
Thirteen/WNET, will demonstrate to teachers hav 
video (instructional television and videodisk) can be 
integrstfed into the teadiing of sdenoe in grades K-^ 
with an emphasis on interactive instruction and 
eqperiential learning. 

Based o nThf rteen's successful Teacher Training 
Institute (1 11), the teleconference series will include 
presentations by master teachers modeling examples of 
interactive lesson plans in the four major science 
disciplines - biolo©; chemistry, earth science, and 
physics - across all grade levels. The master teachers 
will also demonstrate w;^ teachers can develq) their 
ownlessonplans,en5)haflzing their individual teaching 
styles and the various leaming styles of their students. 

The accompai^ing print materials for the sessions will include a lepiesentative sample of the best 
lesson plans developed by TTI master teachers nationwide. 

An electronic component of the course is planned for teachers and schools using public 
television^ telecommunications netwrk for educators, 'Tjeaming link*', enabling participants to 
access additional resources and inteact electronical^ with the course presenters and other TTI 
teachers. 

Individual Site Fae: $240.00 (District/State puniuise also 

lb Register CaU the SERC Hotline at 1^800476*5001 




SEI^icscTvcstherig^t to caiKd any off:ring based All SEI^SuffDe\ck)pment offering wifl be miI^ 

Band Sftidliie^ tianyoncte^ >nd tetephone imcTic^ 

BffxUf^ fx SEIC SEKME5 ft pioivkd by the Coqxn 
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SERVES... 



ELECTRONIC YIELD TRIP #2: Down by the Bay 



I 



11<» - IKX) PM Eastern Time 
May 2a 1993 

This program wiB give xsppev elementary and middle 
school students the opportunity to witness the 
horseshoe crab mating season in the Delaware 
River and Ba/. 

There will be a strong biological and ecological 
focus, examining the complexity of food webs and 
the relationship between the crabs and migratory 
shore birds, as vvell as the exploration of the estuary 
and its in^rtanoe as a natural habitat 

Students will be able to interact with scientists on location at the bay, and view their methods, 
oq)eriments and findings first hand. 

Individual Site Fbe: $40.00 (District/State pimJuise also cmj^ 



lb Reg^. CaU the SERC Hotline at 1*800476^5001 



SERCiaenci the tight 10 cwKdiiyoflcx Tng b we dutCTM^^ AflSEI^SuffDevelapnKntoff&nng^^beMttiibfe^ 
SiCdliic, tan^xsndc^ and teieptme int^^ 

Rjndn^ fx SEK SERVES ■ pioi/kfed by th^ 
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KET Star Channels 
Professional Seminars 

1992-93 School Year 

Your teachers can benefit from the landmark education 
reform process in Kentucky — even as it happens. 

In 1990 the Kentucky General Assembly, in an 
historic act, passed the Kentucky Education Reform 
Act (KERA), which mandated a sweeping transfor- 
mation of Kentucky's school system. The entire 
Kentucky education community is now faced with 
the formidable challenge of creating a new educa- 
tional system w^hile the whole country watches. 

KET, The Kentucky Network, the largest 
statewide public television network in the country, 
is helping the education reformation by using its 
satellite technology to link teachers and adminis- 
trators throughout the state. The Star Channels 
satellite system allows educators to share ideas 
across great distances without leaving their own 
schools. 

Teachers in other states have already benefited 
from participation in the KET Star Channels Professional Seminars. Now we are making these challenging and 
progressive sessions available to even more educators outside Kentucky, 

Topics for the KET Star Channels Professional Seminars were chosen with the goals of the Kentucky 
Education Reform Act specifically in mind and were based on an extensive survey of staff development needs in 
Kentuckv and other states. You'll find these workshv>ps can be a foundation for your professional development 
plans for the school vear. All vou need to take advantage of this great opportunity is access to a satellite down- 
link. 








Calendar 


1992-93 KET Star Channels Seminars 


Tuesdays (unless otherwise noted) 4:00 to 5:30 pm ET/3:00 to 4:30 pm CT 


Sept. 15, 22, 29; Oct. 6 




Primary School: Whole Language Instruction 


Sept. 30 (Wednesday) 




Grantswrtting Workshop for Teachers 


Oct. 13, 20, 27 




Outcome-Based Instruction 


Nov. 2 (Monday) 




Video Production in Education 


Nov. 10, 17 




Topics in High School Mathematics 


Dec. 1, 8 




Arts ic Meeting the Valued Outcomes 


Jan. 19, 26 




A New Look at Latin 


Feb. 2, 9, 16, 23 




Middle School Mathematics 


Sept 16, Oct. H Nov. 11, Feb 10, 


School Media Library Program 


March 10, April 14 (Wednesdays) 




MaKh9,16,23 




Special Learning Needs hi die Primary Program 
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KETProfessional Seminar Topics 

Primary School: Whole Language Instruction 

4 seminars (6.0 hours of televised training) 

This scric*^ \ot pnmarv le<u hors will focub on a specific developmentally *Tppropriate strategy— developing and imple- 
menting wholt' language instruction. The rationale for whole language instruction will be discussed, and classroom teachers 
will demonstrate a number ot applicable instructional methods, such as assisted reading and directed reading-thinking 
activities. Participants will receive practical advice in dealing with implementation issues in a primary (multi-age/multi- 
abilitvi classrc»onj, including scheduling and planning, classroom management, collecting materials, developing language 
centers, groupmg, and assessment/evaluation. Finally, the presenters will provide a framework tor making the transition 
from the traditional skills progression methods to whole language instruction. 

Who will benefit? prim<irv ciossroom teachers and aides, elementary principals, elementary superv isors 

Outcome-Based Education 

3 seminars (4.5 hours of televised training) 

KFKA in^piemenls ,^ s\stein tor organizing and delivering a cnmplete instructional program known as Out<.t>me- Based 
I-duwUion. It IS basc'd on three premises: that all students can learn and succeed, that success breeds success, and that schools 
iiuitrol the conditions ot suttess. C^utcoine-Bas^d Hducation links student achievement to a >fjJM»/./ft/ of perlorm.iiue rather 
than a m fh\inli ot performance and designs instruction around the needs of the student, not the conveniences or needs ol the 
eduiational s\stem. This se ries will introduce Outconu-Hased Education and help educators begin to develop an action plan 
li>r their t»wn s(. hoi»ls 

Who will benefit? geiur.il audieiue 

Chaos — A New Dimension for High School Mathematics 

2 seminars (3.0 hours of televised training) 

P.) \i»u need ni w ti>pns to reinforce classroom content" Tr\ "(. haos," which pro\ ides opportunities lor comnuinii atu>n. 
connections, and problem solving in the inalheni.itics t lassroi>ni This iw o-s^ssitMi introduction to chat)s tluM)r\ addresses tlu- 
\aluc cl »>utcomesol sp.u e and diinensionalit\ . t h.inges m patterns and tuiutions, and mathemalual reasoning. 

Who will benefit? high school niatliv*niatu s teat iu is 

Arts & Meeting the Valued Outcomes 

1 seminars (3.0 hours of televised training) 

Ihi- st'ininar tot um-s on how the arts tan Iv integrated int»' tin- six learning goals established lor Kentui k\ *s \ ..ung 
pcM)pK' b\ K\'\< \ I t»r example, inlorniation, ideas, and emittions niav bv expressed thrt)ugh the arts ln\ol\emenl in the 
artistic protest also challenges sUidents ti> think uvatu elv and solve pri>blenis, independentU and in groups C ore toiuepts 
and \alued t .utc omes ha\ e l^i-c-n de\ eloped h>r the arts, now it s up tt* t lassn>oni teat hers and arts educators l,> integrate (hem 
I nto Iheir teac hmg These two srinmars u ill expli>re the role ol the arts in Keiiluckvs t lassrooms under the relorin at I .md 
feature creative and skilllul IcmcIu is \n lio ha\ e tiaiisjated the t ore t oiu epts and valued t)utct)mes into meaningtuU l.issn.oni 
pro|et often integrating a \ariel\ ot tiirru ulum areas and experieiues. 

Who will benefit? pnmarv and middle seht>ol classroom teachers and arts ediuatt)rs 

A New Look at Latin 

7 seminars (3.0 hours of televised training) 

Sehoc»|s across the countrv h.ive experienced a rebirth of interest m Latin, ti>r manv reasons. The new look anti new 
appn>avhes UM-d in manv Latin courses have no doubt helpc^d attract new students. KFl 's own enormoiisU popular satellite 
I atin class is leased on / . Rom.mi, whu h has students reading 1 atin authors and learning al^out Roman c ulture, as u ell <is 
developing; skilU m listening, speaking, and writing. In this two-part series, the national spokesuoman tor / .(C Kownni, Sallv 
Davis, wilfadvlress oral and aural approaches to teaching and learning 1 .atm. ^he w ill be joinc«d bv classroom teat hers u ho 
will tovcT t»ther tt>pics such as the natituial trend t>f teaching nuilti-level Latin grammar classes, the Natumal Latin I xam. text 
selection, aotl the \\^Ci>\ supplenitMital classroom material. 

Who will benefit? mitldle and high seht)ol Latin teachers 

Middle School Mathematics 

4 seminars (6.0 hours of televised training) 

Kf - 1 continues its commitment to helping teacluTs implement the KM< A standards w ith this second series of \l/.M/r 
s, hool \lithnwitu s seminars. This vear's seminars will ft.t us t)n algebra patterns and functit.ns, mathematical conncvtions. 
problem solving, and ratio and pn)pt.rtion. The stTies u ,11 teature classrt)t»m activ ities. computer apphcatums, and asM'ssment 
techniciues, presented bv trained classrt»tMn teachers and one t)f the authors t)| the new standards. 

Who will benefit? middle school mathematics teachers 



Grantswriting Workshop for Teachers 1 2 j 

1 seminar (1.5 hours of televised training) , . r . i lu i 

O Participants will get tips f rt^m those in the knt)w t)n ht)w tt. write strong grant applications for a variety of scht)t)Lbased 

ES^ ' "'^ BEST COPY AVAIUBl 




Collaborative Service Delivery for Students with Special Learning Needs in the 
Primary Program 

3 seminars (4.5 hours of televised training) 

This series of seminars will focus on specific issues related to the inclusion of students with special learning needs within 
the primary program. Students with special learning needs include gifted, educationally disabled, at-risk, limited English 
proficient, Chapter 1, and speech language. The seminars will provide participants with appropriate instructional strategies, 
methods for successful collaboration among service prov iders, and parameters for appropriate educational experiences based 
on state and federal regulations. 

Who will benefit? general special education, remedial. Chapter 1 and gifted education teachers, and instructional supervisors 
at the primary level. 

Video Production in Education 

1 seminar (1.5 hours of televised training) 

Discover how teachers have used video production in the classroom as a means of communication and artistic expression 
or for other educational purposes. 

School Media Lihranj Program 

6 seminars (9.0 hours of televised training) 

Librarians, media specialists, and others interested in this subject will be able to participate in the University of Kentucky 
Schot>l .Media Library PR>gram. 

Further information about the 1992-93 programs will be mailed to registrants later in the summer. 

Additional Seminar Topics: Additional seminar topics will be added to the schedule throughout the school year. If you 
have signed up for a particular seminar or for the entire seminar package, you will be notified well in advance ot the airing 
dates ot these additional seminars. They will be (offered at no extra charge. 

KET Star Channels Professional Seminars 

Live and Interactive. The seminars are live prDductiuns, and active participation is encouraged both at the site and with 
television presenters. During the seminar, participants mav communicate with the presenters by telephone using a toll-tree 
number/ A handv "Site C\H)rdinator's C'.uide " will help prepare sites to fully participate in the seminars. 

Practical and Convenient. Each series of KET seminars includes a sequence of workshops, each W minutes long, supple- 
monted bv print niaterials. The seminars feature; 

• stimulating ideas and useful research which vou can use in \our classroom— presented by inspirational 
educational leaders, representing a variety uf content areas and viewpoints. 

• demonstrations, practical advice, and suggestions from your colleagues 
fullv implemented featured programs in their dassrooms. 

• videotaped visits to classrooms where vou can see both how teachers employ featured instructional strate- 
gies and how students respi>nd. 

• the convenience of attending the workshop in your own school or district. 
Simple preparation. In order to suppi^rt the seminars, you will need to provide: 

• a site coordinator who will be responsible for husting the workshop, operating the television equipment, 
handing out and collecting materials, distributing and collecting workshop evaluations, etc. KET will 
provide a "Site Coordinator's Caiide" to help coordinators facilitate these seminars. 

• copies of seminar print materials. One copv of the print materials will be sent to each site to be duplicated 
lor participants. 

• a comfortable site for the seminar, equipped to receive satellite transmission. Access tt^ a phone in the room 
will encourage telephone interaction. 

Registration. In order to integrate these seminars into your professional development plan for the upcoming school year, 
you may pre-register now as a site for individual series or for the entire package, lust return the attached registration form. We 
urge you io register eariv for the 1^^2-^:^ school year to ensure tl»at you receive workshop materials and other timely informa- 
tion prior to the beginning oi the schedule. 

(*and/or by keypad, if participating at a schm^l outfitted with KET's satellite equipment cabinet. The workshops are not 
limited to schools with this equipment, though.) 



-fellow teachers who have success 
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What teachers say about KET Star Channels Professional Seminars: 

This was one of the most valuable professional development training programs I've had in years." 
"If s a great way to become aware of new teadiing tcchniquesr 
"Well done— great demovl Ckiod examples— concise and clear explaiution. 
Secured some good tips and ptactical info." 



BEST COPY AVAILABLV 



KET Star Channels Professional Seminars 

1992-93 Registration 

Ti) registtT, complete ond return this form as soon as possible to Valinda Ensslin, KET, The Kentucky Network, Enterprise 
Division, 22*^0 Richmond Road, Suite 1\\ Lexington, KY 4()W2-1311. For more information, contact' Valinda at (800) 3=i4-^m(v 

Site Information 



School Name 



WO. # 



Contact Person /Title 
Address 



Telephone Number 



Cit\ 



State 



Zip. 



The ci»ntatt person is the person with whi>m KET will maintain contact prior to the workshop. Some iiitorination ina\ hv sriit 
out during the summer. It there is another address ti) which this information sht>uld be sent during the simimer onK, ple.isc 
indicate it here: 



Summer Aeldress/ Phone 

Registration Options: 

7.1 IM^C-^*^ KET IVotessional Seminars I\ukage S^iH) 

Ij Prim.irv School. Whole Language Instructii>n S200 

□ Outcome-BasL'd Education Sl^O 
Ij C haos. for 1 Iigh School Mathematics Sl=iO 
11 .Arts & Meeting the Valued CXitcomes SI 00 

□ A New Look at Latin SIOO 

□ Middle School Mathematics S200 

□ Sclutol Media Library Pri>gram S.'^OO 



TI ( ir.uitswriting Workshop tt>r Teachers S'O 

□ \ idet> !Voducti(>n in Educatit>n S^O 
Z] Special Learning Needs in the Primar\ Progr.un s|^0 

□ V! IS videotapes ot KET IVotessional Semm.irs pat k.ige si()0() 
Zl Indi\ idual \ 1 IS videotapes S(>^ yvx '-^i^-mmule tapo 

Please specifv seminar topics: „ _ . 
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1992-93 STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
TOPICS BY CATEGORY 





DATE(S) HOURS 


r^ncotiiM 1 tin 


Administration 








Total Quality Management for Education 


September 8 


2 


Dr. Donna Goehle 


Selling Success and Expecting Excellence 


September 10 


2 


Dr. James Cisek 


Hispanic Connection: Making Learning Work 


September 15 


1 


Dr. Ivan Fitzwater & 








Dr. Victor Rodriguez 


Building Communities that Empower People 


September 17 


2 


Dr. Ervin Hariacher 


Impact of the American Disabilities Act on Schools* 


September 24 


2 


Bobbie Beth Scoggins 


Back in Shape 


October 6 


1.25 


Amy Jones 


Optimizing Leaming for Gifted Students* 


October 22 


2 


Dr. Barbara Clark 


Site-Based Management and Effective Schools 


October 27 


3 


Dr. Larry Lezotte 


Implementing Transformational Outcome-Based Education* 


November 17, 19 


4 


Dr. Kit Marshall 


Finding Time for Success and Happiness* 


November 24 


2 


Dr. Ivan Fitzwater 


Exptoring Global Trends in Education 


December 15, 17 


6 


Dr. Donna Goehle 


Enhancing Leadership Skills* 


January 12 


2 


Dr. Ivan Fitzwater 


Conducting Productive Staff Development through 


January 28 


3 


Drs. Kenneth & Rita Dunn 


Teachers* Leaming Styles* 








Effective Communication* 


February 9 


2 


Dr. Ivan Fitzwater 


At-Risk: Alternatives to Gang Involvement* 


February 23 


2 


Dr. Allen Mendler 


Image of Excellence 


February 25 


2 


Valerie Sokotosky 


Getting Ready for the 21st Century: 








Challenge of Making Change Work 


March 16 


3 


Dr. Donna Goehle 


Relaxing In a Tense WorkJ 


March 23 


2 


Amy Jones 


Gender Differences in Communication 


April 13 


2 


Dr. Joan Under 


How to Balance Multiple Life Priorities Successfully 


April 15 


2 


Dr. Joan Under 


Team Buikling: Toward Excellent Schools 


April 20 


3 


Bert Simowns 


The Parent-Teacher Connection 


A|3ril 22 


3 


Bert Sinrvnons 


Teacher/Explorer: A Technology Change Model* 


April 27 


3 


Fred D'Ignazio 


*WHl be submitted for approval of Administrator Training credit through the Texas Education Agency. 


Advanced Academic Training (AAT)* 








Science for Every Kid* 


September 22, 29 


6 


Janice Van Cleave 


Classroom Management: Teacher Variance Theory* 


October i5 


6 


Dr. Irwin Hyman 




November 12 








December 3 






Engaging Students In a Problem-Centered Curriculum* 


December 1 


6 


Marian Leibowitz & 






Dr. Bena Kallick 




January 21 






Exploring Global Trends in Education* 


December 15, 17 


6 


Dr. Donna Goehle 


Spectacular Science Fair Projects/Teaching the Fun 


January 19 arxi 




Janice Van Cleave 


of Science** 


Febnjary 18 






ESL Strategies for All Content Areas* 


March 2. 4, 9 


6 


Dr. Ellen Riojas-Claik 


Strengthening and Assessing Your 


May 4, 6 


6 


Dr. Lola May 



Mathematics Curriculum' 
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•VW7/ be submitted for approval of AAT credit through the Texas Education Agency. 
"^Participants must attend both sessions in order to receive credit 
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CATEGORYrniLE 



DATE(S) 



HOURS PRESENTER 



Classroom Management 

Classroom Management: Teacher Variance Theory 



Site-Based Management and Effective Schools 

Effective Communication 

At Risk: Alternatives to Gang Involvement 

How to Balance Multiple Life Priorities Successfully 

The Parent-Teacher Connection 



October 15 
November 12 
Decembers 
October 27 
Febmary 9 
February 23 
April 15 
April 22 



Dr. Irwin Hyman 



3 Dr. Larry Lezotte 

2 Dr. Ivan Fitzwater 

2 Dr. Allen Mendier 

2 Dr. Joan Under 

3 Bert Simmons 



Counseling 

Selling Success and Expecting Excellence 

Helping Discouraged Learners 

Classroom Management. Teacher Variance Theory* 



Motivating Every Student 

The Grieving Child: Helping Children Deal with Loss* 
At Risk: Alternatives to Gang Involvement* 
Gender Differences in Communication 



September 10 
Octobers 
October 15 
November 12 
December 3 
October 20 
February 4 
February 23 
April 13 



2 Dr. James Cisek 
2 Jerry Conrath 
6 Dr. Inwin Hyman 



2 Dr. Ivan Fitzwater 

3 Dr. Ken Moses 

2 Dr. Allen Mendier 

2 Dr. Joan Under 



*Will be submitted for approval of Licensed Professional Counselor credit ttirougt) ttie National Board of Certified Counselors 
and the Texas State Board of Examiners of Professional Counselors. 



English/Language Arts 

Matching Reading Approaches to Individual Learning Styles November 5 

What Makes Grand Opera So Grand? November 10 

Whole Language for intermediate/Middle Grade Learners January 14 

ESL Strategies for All Content Areas March 2, 4. 9 

Fine Arts 

What Makes Grand Opera So Grand? November 10 

Computer Graphics: The New Creative March 11 

Art Tools of the 21st Century 

Gifted/Talented 

Optimizing Leaming for Gifted Students October 22 

Learning Styles of Multi-Culturally Diverse February 1 1 

Gifted and Talented Adolescents 



3 Dr. Rita Dunn 

2 Theresa Gordon 

2 Dr. Donna Ogle 

6 Dr. Ellen RIojas-Clark 



2 Theresa Gordon 

3 Lawrence Cartel 



2 Dr. Barbara Clark 

3 Dr. Rita Dunn 



Health 

Back in Shape 

Relaxing in a Tense World 



October 6 
March 23 



1.25 
2 



Amy Jones 
Amy Jones 



Instructional Technology 



Computer Graphics: The New Creati^ 
Art Tools of the 21st Century 



March 1 1 



3 



Lawrence Gartel 




CATEGORY/TITLE DATE(S) HOURS PRESENTER 



Instructional Technology Continued 
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Teacher/Explorer: A Technology Change Model 
Student/Explorer: A Multi-Media Maniac Model 

Mathematics 

Strengthening and Assessing Your 
Mathematics Curriculum 

MulthCulturaUsm 

Hispanic Connection: Making Learning Work 

Exploring Global Trends in Education 

Learning Styles of Multi-Culturalty Diverse Gifted 

and Talented Adolescents 
Implementing Multi-Cultural Experiences m the 

Public School Setting 

Motivation/Self'Esteem 

Selling Success and Expecting Excellence 
Helping Discouraged Learners 
Motivating Every Student 
Self-Esteem: The Best Gift 
Self-Esteem from Teacher to Student 
Image of Excellence 

Parent/Community 

Selling Success and Expecting Excellence 
Hispanic Connection: Making Learning Work 

Back In Shape 

Motivating Every Student 

Dimensions of School Choice 

What Makes Grand Opera So Grand? 

Finding Time for Success and Happiness 

Self-Esteem: The Best Gift 

Self-Esteem from Teacher to Student 

Effective Communication 

At-Risk: Alternatives to Gang Involvement 

Relaxing m a Tense World 

Gender Differences in Communication 

How to Balance Multiple Life Prionties Successfully 

The Parent-Teacher Connection 

School Board Training 

School Board Member Orientation (II)* 
Total Quality Management for Education (I)* 
Building Communities that Empower People (IV)* 



April 27 3 
April 29 3 



May 4. 6 



September 15 1 

December 15, 17 6 

Febaiary 11 3 

April 1 2 



September 10 2 

October 8 2 

October 20 2 

December 8 2 

December 10 2 

Febmary 25 2 



September 3 
September 8 
September 17 



Fred D'Ignazio 
Fred D'Ignazio 



Dr. Lola May 



Dr. Ivan Fitzwater & 
Dr. Victor Rodriguez 
Dr. Donna Goehle 
Dr. Rita Dunn 

Patricia Petty 



Dr. Janrws Cisek 
Jerry Conrath 
Dr. Ivan Fitzwater 
Dr. Louise Hart 
Dr. Louise Hart 
Valerie Sokolosky 



September 10 


2 


Dr. James Cisek 


September 15 


1 


Dr. Ivan Fitzwater & 
Dr. Victor Rodriguez 


Octot>er 6 


1.25 


Amy Jones 


October 20 


2 


Dr. Ivan Fitzwater 


October 29 


2 


Dr. Frank Kemerer 


Novenf>ber 10 


2 


Theresa Gordon 


November 24 


2 


Dr. Ivan Fitzwater 


December 8 


2 


Dr. Louise Hart 


December 10 


2 


Dr. Louise Hart 


February 9 


2 


Dr. Ivan Fitzwater 


Febmary 23 


2 


Dr. Allen Mendler 


March 23 


2 


Amy Jones 


April 13 


2 


Dr. Joan Lirxfer 


April 15 


2 


Dr. Joan Linder 


Apnl 22 


3 


Bert Simmons 



2 Dr. Frank Kemerer 
2 Dr. Donna Goehle 
2 Dr. Ervin Hariacher 



CATEGORYmiLE 



DATE(S) 



HOURS PRESENTER 



School Board Training Continued 

Dimensions of School Choice (IV)* 
Enhancing Leadership Skills (X)* 
Getting Ready for the 21st Century: 

Challenge of Making Change WorK (VI)* 
The School Board. The School Board Member 

and Legal Liability (IX)* 
Team BuiWing: Toward Excellent Schools (VI)* 

*Will be submitted for approval of School Board Training 



October 29 2 Dr. Frank Kemerer 

January 12 2 Dr. Ivan Fitzwater 

March 16 3 Dr. Donna Goehle 

April 8 2 Dr. Frank Kemerer 

April 20 3 Bert Simmons 



credit througti ttie Texas Education Agency. 



Science 



ScierKe for Every Kid 
Spectacular Science Fair Projects 
Teaching the Fun of Science 



Septennber 22, 29 6 
January 19 3 
Febmary 18 3 



Janice Van Cleave 
Janice Van Cleave 
Janice Van Cleave 



School Improvement 

Total Quality Management for Educatwn 
Hispank: Connectk)n: Making Learning Work 

Building Communities that Empower People 
Impact of the American Disabilitites Act on Schools 
Site-Based Management and Effective Schools 
Dimensions of School Choice 

Implementing Transformational Outcome-Based Educatwn 
Team BuikJing: Toward Excellent Schools 



September 8 


2 


Dr. Donna Goehle 


September 15 


1 


Dr. Ivan Fitzwater & 
Dr. Vkrtor Rodriguez 


September 17 


2 


Dr. Ervin Hariacher 


September 24 


2 


Bobbie Beth Scoggins 


October 27 


3 


Dr. Larry Lezotte 


October 29 


2 


Dr. Frank Kemerer 


November 17, 19 


4 


Dr. KH Marshall 


April 20 


3 


Bert Simnwns 



Social Studies 

Living History: Persona Creation and Portrayal 
Mapping Your Way through the USA 
What Makes Grand Opera So Grand? 
Exptonng Global Trends in Educatwn 
Implementing Multi-Cultural Expenences 
in the Public School Setting 



October 1 


2 


Bernard Barcio 


October 13 


2 


Paul Martin 


November 10 


2 


Theresa Gordon 


December 15, 17 


6 


Dr. Donna Goehle 


April 1 


2 


Patncia Petty 



Teaching/Learning Styles/Strategies 

Impact of the Anr^rican Disabilities Act on Schools 
Living History: Persona Creation and Portrayal 
Matching Reading Approaches to Indivklual 

Learning Styles 
Implementing Transformational Outcome-Based Educatkin 
Whole Language for Intermediate/Mkjdie Grade Learners 
Conducting Productive Staff Development 

through Teachers' Learning Styles 
Learning Styles of Multi-Curturally Diverse 

Gifted and Talented Adolescents 
ESL Strategies for All Content Areas 



September 24 


2 


Bobbie Beth Scoggins 


October 1 


2 


Bernard Barcio 


November 5 


3 


Dr. Rrta Dunn 


November 17.19 


4 


Dr. KK Marshall 


January 14 


2 


Dr. Donna Ogle 


January 28 


3 


Drs. Kenneth & Rita Dunn 


February 1 1 


3 


Dr. Rita Dunn 


March 2. 4. 9 


6 


Dr. Ellen Riojas-Clark 



TNN NETWORK, 121 Interpark Blvd.. Suite 300. San Antonio, Texas 78216,(512) 490-3900 




GEORGIA EDUCATION LEADERSHIP ACADEMY 



As a part of the Quality Basic Education Act of 1986, the Georgia Education 
Leadership Academy was formed under the auspices of the State 
Department of Education. The Academy is not a single institution but an 
organizational framework for a variety of educational and training 
programs for school leaders. 

Seminars, symposia, special topic workshops, skill-building programs, and 
summer institutes are offered in various locations in the state and focus on 
skill development in the areas of personnel assessment and evaluation 
leadership development, technology planning and utilization, technical and 
managing skills, information dissemination and school improvement 
activities. 



Leadership Academy Staff 



Janie Smith, Director 



Barbara Smith, Associate Director 



Don Splinter, Coordinator 



Bob Gaines, Coordinator 



Joyce Hayes, Principal Secretary 
Laurie Nunez, Senior Secretary 
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GEORGIA EDUCATION LEADERSHIP ACADEMY 



Purpose 

The purpose of the Georgia Education Leadership Academy shall be to provide 
opportunities for public school leadership personnel to update and expand their 
leadership knowledge and skills to improve educational practice in Georgia public 
schools. 

This will be accomplished by providing leadership, consultative services, and 
technical assistance in support of the mission and goals of the Georgia State Board 
of Education and the State Superinendent of Schools. 

Target Audience 

Public school leadership personnel will include individuals serving in a leadership 
position and those who are members of system and /or building level leadership 
teams. 



Goals 



• Work in partnership /collaboration with public and private sector agencies in 
providing leadership and technical skill development opportunities /activities. 

• Expand the continuum of leadership development opportunities for aspiring, 
new, and experienced leadership personnel. 

• Assist in the assessment of needs and resolution of problems related to equitably 
meeting the needs of building and system level staff and an increasingly diverse 
student and community population. 

• Facilitate school improvement efforts which involve/ utilize creative, 
innovative, and responsible change strategies. 

• Provide assistance in technology planning and utilization to enhance 
leadership practices which will positively impact teaching, learning, and 
school operations. 

• Be responsive to requests for information and resources related to leadership 
development, school improvement, and other current educational issues. 

• Provide information and coordination of evaluator training for QBE 
mandated statewide evaluation programs. 
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Page Two 



• Provide professional development opportunities for all Georgia Department 
of Education personnel. 



Services Delivery Model 



1 

Personnel 


1 

Leadership 


1 

Technical & 


1 

School 


Assessment & 


Development 


Management 


Improvement 


Evaluation 


Programs 


Skills 


Activities 


Programs 




Development 
Programs 





Technology Information 
Planning & Dissemination 
Utilization 
Activities 



1 3.: 




The following resource material is available on loan to Georgia 
Education Leaders. 



Code 

001 

002 

003 
004 



005 



006 



007 
008 
009 
010 

Oil 

012 



LEADERSHIP ACADEMY RESOURCE CENTER 

ROOKS 



Author 

Prager» Dianne K 



Jacobs, Russell 
Ashley, Gary 



Bunch, Kathleen A. 
Matthews, Kenneth M. 

Sullivan, Cheryl G. 



Gober, Cecil 
Ashley. Gary 



Sullivan, Cheryl G. 
Dobbs, Randy 



Eagleton, Cliff 
Cogdell, Roy (ed.) 

Radloff. Louise 
Ashley, Gary 

O'Neal. Donna H. 
ct al 

Merrill. David W. 
Reid, Roger H. 

Brewer, James H. 

National Association 
of Elementary School 
Principals 



Due Process Requirement for 
Teacher Dismissal in Georgia 
Number 10 

Fair Dismissal Law. A 
Publication of the Georgia 
School Board Association, Inc. 

Georgia Elementary School 
Vocabulary. Number 8 

Georgia Educational Leadership 
Volume 4. Number 1 

Handbook. School Board Members 
Must Know. A Publication of the 
Georgia School Boards Association, 
Inc. 

Grading Your School: An 
Administrator's Checklist (for 
Georgia Education Leadership 
Academy) 

Humanistic Leadership Handbook 



Influencing Educational Policy 
Georgia School Boards Association 

Improving School Climate 
University of Georgia 

Personal Style and Effective 
Performance 

Power Management 

Principals for 21st Century 



Year 

1989 

1987 



Summer, 
1988 

Summer, 
1988 

1983 



Undated 



1978 



1989 



Spring, 
1987 

1981 



1987 
1990 
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LEADERSHIP ACADEMY RESOURCE CENTER 



Code 

013 
014 

015 

016 
017 

018 



Author 

Buffie» Edward G. 
Websier» William E. 



Pawlas» George 
Meyers» Kenneth 

Luehe» Bill 

Meyers» Kenneth 
Pawlas» George 

Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement^ 
U.S. Department of 
Education 



BOOKS 

Title Year 

#1 Principal and Leadership 1989 

#2 The New Principal: 1989 
Learning About Your School 
and Community 

#3 The Principal and 1989 
Communication 

#4 The Principal and Supervision 1989 
#5 The Principal and Discipline 1989 



Principal Selection June» 
Guide 1987 



019 



Heslep, Robert D. 



Professional Ethics and The 
Georgia Public School 
Administrator 



Springs 
1988 



020 



Discussion Guide 



The Principal As Instructional 
Leader: Reflections on Effectiveness 



1984 



021 



McCalK John R. 



The Provident Principal 
(Revised Edition) 



022 



023 



Standley, Sarah J. 
Popham» James W. 

NASSP 



Teacher Evaluation: Six 
Prescriptions for Success 

Ventures in Good Practice 



1988 



June» 
1989 



024 



Ringer» Joyce R. 
(ed.) 



The Georgia Practitioner 
Schools of Excellence 
Volume 2, No. 1 



1988-89 



025 



Torbert» E.C. (ed.) 



The Georgia Practitioner 

The Compendium of Successful 

Practices: Ideas At Work 



1987-88 



026 



DePauw, Julie 



Keeping Children in School 
Volume 30» Number 8 



ApriU 
1987 



2 - 
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LEADERSHIP ACADEMY RESOURCE CENTER 



ROOKS 



027 
028 

029 



Author 

Anderson, Mark E. 

Acheson, Keith 



Acheson, Keith A. 
Smith, Stuart C. 



030 



Anderson, Mark E. 



031 



032 



Han, Thomas E. 



Mazzarella, Jo Ann 



033 



Katz, Malcolm 



Title Year 

Inducting Principals October 
Volume 32, Number 2 1988 

The Principal's Role in April 
Instructional Leadership 1985 
Volume 28, Number 8 

It is Time for Principals February 

to Share the Responsibility 1986 

for Instructional Leadership 

With Others 

Volume 29, Number 6 

Hiring Capable Principals: How May 
School Districts Recruit, Groom. 1988 
and Select The Best Candidates 
Volume 31, Number 9 

Student Stress and Suicide: February 
How Schools Are Helping 1989 
Volume 32, Number 6 

Instructional Leadership: January 
Profile of a High School 1983 
Principal 

Volume 26, Number 5 

Staff Development Coordinators November 
Assess the Administrative Needs 1988 
of Georgia's 186 Local School 
Systems: A 1988 Survey 

Highlights of "Georgia Principals November 
Identify Their Most Troublesome 1988 
Administrative Problems: A 1988 
Survey" (1 1 copies) 

Georgia Superintendents Identify November 
Thci r Most Troublesome 1 988 

Administrative Problems: A 1988 
Survey (2 copies) 




LEADERSHIP ACADEMY RESOURCE CENTER 
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Leadership Awareness: Recruitment, Selection and Development of Future 
Educational Leaders. (March 20. 1990) 
Video #1 (Two cassettes) 

Leadership Awarcrt;^ Recruitment, Selection and Development of Future 
Educational Leaders. (March 20, 1990) 
Video #2 fTv-) cassettes) 

Leadership Awareness: Rc'^nutment, Selection and Development of Future 
Educational Leaders. (^'»^-;:h 20, 1990) 
Video #3 (Two cassettes) 

Effec i-e Schools? Effective Principals! 
Dr. Terry Larsen 

Middle School Teleconference of September 29, 1988. 
(3 Cassettes) 



Managing Instruction for Equity and Excellence. 

Another Set of Eyes. Conferencing Skills. (ASCD) Practice Tape II 

Another Set of Eyes. Techniques for Classroom Observation. Practice Tape. (ASCD) 

Another Set of Eyes. Conferencing Skills. Practice Tape I (ASCD) 

Effective Leaders for Effective Schools. 



For more information contact: 

Georgia Education Leadership Academy 
1862 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
(404) 656-4461 
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Evidence suggests that school-focused staff development 
programs are more likely to bring about real school 
improvement because the individual school is the primary 
unit of change. Therefore, the Staff Development Unit of the 
Georgia Department of Education has prepared this School- 
focused Staff Development Guide to help school systems 
and schools interested in developing and implementing a 
school-focused approach as an optional model for delivering 
staff development programs. 

The School-focused Staff Development Guide contains a 
compilation of recent literature in the field and a compen- 
dium of procedures, hints, reminders, and suggestions 
drawn from the literature and successful practices. We hope 
this guide will be a handy resource as you begin providing a 
school-focused program. 

Please remember that we offer this method as an alterna- 
tive. It will be viable for some systems and schools. It will not 
be appropriate for all staff development efforts, and it may 
not be the most practical approach for every system or 
school. You will need to decide how the school-focused 
approach to staff development will work in your particular 
situation. 

For those who would like additional reading material and 
background information on school-focused staff develop- 
ment, an extensive bibliography has been included. If we can 
provide technical assistance or consultation to you on your 
school-focused staff development efforts, please call the 
Staff Development Unit. 

Werner Rogers 

State Superintendent of Schools 
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Preface 



This school-focused staff development 
guide is designed primarily for staff develop- 
ment coordinators or central office staff per- 
sons responsible for the development, 
administration and management of staff 
development programs for all school person- 
nel in the local school districts. The informa- 
tion contained in this guide may also be 
valuable to members of boards of education, 
superintendents, school principals, school- 
based staff developers, consultants and oth- 
ers employed in a school system. It is 
intended for anyone who wants to learn 
about school-focused staff development pro- 
grams and for those willing to try another 
approach to staff development. 

School-focused staff development is pres- 
ented as one alternative school systems 
could use to plan and deliver staff develop- 
ment programs. This guide is a compendium 
of information and procedures drawn from 
recent literature and successful practices. 
Included are suggestions, hints and re- 
minders to consider when initiating a school- 
focused program. For additional study on all 
aspects of planning, implementing or evalua- 
ting school-focused staff development, an 
extensive bibliography is included in this 
guide. 

This guide is not a handbook for staff 
development in general. The reader should 
already be familiar with the basics of an effec- 
tive staff development program. This guide 
does, however, focus on applying effective 
staff development practices at the school 
level using the school as the locus for plan- 
ning and implementing school staff develop- 
ment. Those who desire a general guide for 
organizing and delivering a staff development 
program should consult resources on page 
12 or contact the Georgia staff development 
unit. Knowledge and skills required for man- 
aging and implementing a school-focused 
staff development program are essentially the 
same as those necessary for a system- 



focused approach. This alternative builds 
upon what is already being done in many 
school systems. School-focused staff devel- 
opment may not be the best approach for all 
school systems or the most appropriate 
approach for all schools within a school 
system. 

Because school-focused staff development 
is merely an optional delivery system for 
accomplishing system and school improve- 
ment goals, there are no changes in any of 
the regulations and procedures governing the 
staff development program. The school- 
focused staff development approach may be 
viewed as a framework on which a system or 
school may launch its own unique programs. 
Innovative approaches and strategies for 
school-focused staff development are limited 
only by the imagination of the members of a 
school system. 

School-focused staff development benefits 
a school by 

• providing opportunities for increased 
awareness and involvement of school staff 
in their own professional development. 

• enhancing staff creativity, 

• providing opportunities for shared partici- 
pation in determining a vision for the 
school, 

• basing staff development on individual and 
group needs for achieving the school's 
vision. 

• enhancing opportunities for creating a 
sense of community in the school, 

• maintaining and strengthening staff 
morale, 

• creating an environment that promotes 
professional respect and acceptance of 
individual values, views and contributions 
and 

• being accountable for its own actions. 
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Introduction 



Background 

Staff development programs have been a 
part of the education profession for decades. 
Although different names have been used 
and periods of trial and error have marked 
efforts to determine the most effective deliv- 
ery systems, one constant goal endures: 
developing planned programs to strengthen 
the competencies of school personnel to 
improve education. Currently, school- 
focused staff development approaches 
appear to be more effective for providing 
meaningful professional and personal growth 
for school staff than most other models of in- 
service education. 

During the past two decades a preponder- 
ance of literature has been devoted to school- 
based staff development approaches for 
improving schools. The earlier literature 
reflects the notion of using the term school- 
based staff development for any staff devel- 
opment activity held at a school or building 
level regardless of centralized or decentral- 
ized planning. More recent thought, however, 
has reshaped this notion to mean empower- 
ing staff at the school level to determine their 
needs regardless of where staff development 
programs are delivered. 

Schools may be the base for delivering 
some programs; however, the crux of the 
matter is not where staff development pro- 
grams are delivered but the process and 
focus from which they are planned. In fact, 
the school staff assess needs identify or 
design appropriate programs and manage the 
implementation of improvement activities. 
Thus the term school-focused staff develop- 
ment is replacing the term school-based staff 
development. This change in terminology 
remedies the ambiguity associated with the 
earlier usage of the term school-based staff 
development. 

This developmental shift in thinking from a 
centralized to a decentralized viewpoint is 
consistent with contemporary management 
theories that promote participatory strategies 
to strengthen productivity and quality. 
Research on applying these approaches to 
the education field verifies that staff devel- 



opment programs are more effective in the 
long term when conceived and planned by 
staff at the local school level within a frame- 
work of a school's and school system's stra- 
tegic or long-range plan. 

Definition 

School-focused staff development is 
defined as a process ttirough wtiich a 
school's staff identifies the school's strengths 
and areas that need strengthening and uses 
this information as a basis for school 
improvement. This process is accomplished 
by school- or building-level planning that is 
goal-directed, outcome-focused, considerate 
of staff interests and needs and consistent 
with the school system's strategic plan. 

Characteristics 

To help put this definition to work, consider 
these characteristics of school-focused staff 
development. 

• Planning for school-focused staff devel- 
opment within a school system is consist- 
ent with the goals of the school and the 
strategic plan of the school system. 

• School faculty and staff members deter- 
mine the goals for improvement for their 
own school. 

• Individuals and groups within the school 
and school system share decision making. 

• Certified and noncertified faculty and staff 
are involved in all components of the 
process. 

• Individual differences are accommodated 
within school-defined needs. 

• Activities may or may not take place at the 
school site. 

• School-focused staff development is a 
developmental process rather than an 
event. 

• The delivery of staff development pro- 
grams is based upon known and accepted 
adult learning theories and styles. 

• Career development stages of faculty and 
staff are considered in designing 
programs. 



These characteristics, abstracted from 
Howey, Bents and Corrigan (1981) and Wood 
(1989), show that school-focused staff devel- 
opment empowers school faculty and staff to 
make shared decisions about staff develop- 
ment efforts. Many of these elements would 
be characteristics of any successful staff 
development program. 

School-focused Staff 
Development Program Model 

Planning and implementing a school- 
focused staff development program is a man- 
ageable process when thoughtful preparation 
and planning strategies are used. Figure 1 
portrays a model for the first-time effort of a 
school system planning and implementing a 
school-focused staff development program. 
The model is composed of planning and 
implementation phases divided into major 
events and arranged in a sequenced format. 
Each event is discussed in subsequent sec- 
tions of this guide. The purposes of the plan- 
ning phase are to obtain appropriate 
commitments, create a climate that encour- 
ages school faculty and staff participation 
and to provide an infrastructure. After system 
commitments to the concept have been 
obtained, an ad hoc planning committee 
should be selected and charged with identify- 
ing roles, responsibilities and necessary train- 
ing for board of education members; system 
staff development coordinators; staff devel- 
opers; principals; teachers; staff; and school 
staff development committee members. An 
existing, well-functioning system staff devel- 



opment committee could possibly form this 
ad hoc committee. Each school system 
should determine the most appropriate 
procedures and policies for a school-focused 
staff development program matching the 
school system's goals. Schools electing to 
participate should do so after a decision by 
the school staff to engage in a school- 
focused staff development approach. 

Once a school system has adequately 
defined and put into place the concept for a 
school-focused staff development program, 
the implementation process at the school 
level should not be difficult. A major step in 
implementation is the appointment and train- 
ing of members of the school staff develop- 
ment committee. This group facilitates the 
implementation of the necessary framework. 
Another crucial step is to translate school 
system goals into school improvement goals 
and to generate the staff development plan. 
Particular emphasis must be placed on the 
process of developing school improvement 
goals consistent with the school's strategic 
plan and identified needs and consistent with 
the school system's goals and strategic plan. 

To make sure planning and implementation 
processes are effective and appropriate, each 
major event should be continually evaluated. 
School needs and strategic plans should be 
continually assessed and appropriate 
changes made to the school staff develop- 
ment plan. Policies and procedures for 
implementing school-focused staff develop- 
ment should also be assessed as the program 
matures. 
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Planning 



Serious planning for implementing a 
school-focused staff development program 
requires a great deal of thought, discussion 
and commitment. Everyone from the school 
board to the community should be involved. 
In addition, a system ad hoc planning com- 
mittee should be established before imple- 
menting the program to plan, define various 
roles and responsibilities and identify training 
needs for all those involved. This section dis- 
cusses and offers suggestions for each of 
these planning tasks. 

Commitments 

A school-focused staff development pro- 
gram requires commitment from every level 
of the organization, including the board of 
education members, superintendent, central 
office staff, principal, school faculty and staff. 
Soliciting support from parents, students and 
the community helps ensure success. A bond 
of shared understandings and a common 
language will sustain a school-focused staff 
development program. For the program to 
succeed, commitment must include approp- 
riate financial and human resources. The time 
and effort required to obtain the desired 
commitments are critical factors to consider 
while planning. 

Central Office Administrators 

Because school-focused staff development 
means empowering schools to determine 
their future direction and accomplishments, it 
may be necessary to redefine the roles of 
central office administrators in staff develop- 
ment to adjust to a more decentralized deliv- 
ery system. Central office administrators will 
continue to coordinate the s>stemwide staff 
development program, but will no longer 
directly manage and supervise the school- 
focused staff development programs for the 
individual participating schools. Their role 
will be to provide resources and encour- 
agement, remove obstacles and respond to 
specific requests for assistance from individ- 
ual schools. In this approach, the central 
office administrators serve more as suppor- 
ters and facilitators. Their roles also may 
include the major responsibilities of monitor- 
id 
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ing and communicating feedback about pro- 
gress of the program to the school board, to 
the community and to the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Education. 

In the very early stages of planning for 
school-focused staff development, the system 
level staff development coordinator and other 
central office administrators may need to take 
a direct leadership role to get the school- 
focused programs started; that is, it may be 
necessary to have system-initiated but 
school-focused programs. In these cases, the 
system-level administrators would gradually 
relinquish their direct management role as 
the school staff development committee and 
other key school personnel become more 
experienced in implementing and leading the 
staff development efforts. The staff develop- 
ment committees will eventually become 
well-functioning organizational entities in a 
school-focused staff development process. 

System Ad Hoc 
Planning Committee 

Once the system and school(s) have made 
a commitment to implement school-focused 
staff development, it will be helpful to organ- 
ize a system ad hoc planning committee. (An 
ad hoc planning committee may not be 
necessary if there is a functioning system- 
wide staff development committee.) 

The purpose of this group is to develop the 
initial plan for moving the school system for- 
ward to a decentralized approach for deliver- 
ing staff development. Therefore, the ad hoc 
planning committee should know 

• the background, definition and characteris- 
tics of school-focused staff development, 

• the roles and responsibilities of school 
personnel within a school-focused staff 
development program, 

• techniques for empowering others, 

• change process, 

• adult learning theory, 

• shared decision-making skills, 

• effective communication skills, 

• team building and collaboration skills. 



• facilitation techniques and 

• successful staff development delivery sys- 
tems and programs. 

Aligned with the system's strategic plan, 
the work of the ad hoc planning committee 
should include 

• formulating for the system a school- 
focused staff development framework 
which provides for shared decision making 
among constituents. 

• establishing guidelines, procedures and 
processes for operationalizing a school- 
focused staff development program. 

• recommending criteria and guidelines for 
the selection of the staff development 
committees at the schools, 

• defining initial roles and responsibilities of 
the staff development committee and other 
key participants, 

• exploring and recommending incentives 
for members of the school staff develop- 
ment committees. 

• addressing systemwide issues related to 
school-focused staff development 
programs, 

• developing procedures for implementing 
the change process among system per- 
sonnel (The change process is crucial and 
a comprehensive plan outlining strategies 
may be necessary.) and 

• Identifying initial training needs of school 
personnel. 

Roles and Responsibilities 

The role of a staff development program is 
to facilitate the successful achievement of 
improvement goals of schools and school 
systems. School-focused staff development 
programs have great potential for implement- 
ing and institutionalizing the innovations that 
lead to school improvement. However, it is 
not always easy to implement school-focused 
staff development programs, since it can be 
difficult to change the professional practices 
within a school or school system. Changing 
from a centralized to a decentralized staff 
development program that promotes shared 
decision making and shared management of 
the program can be difficult. For this reason it 
is important to pay attention to change pro- 
cess concepts and strategies. 



As a school system begins to implement 
school-focused staff development, the board 
of education, central office administrators, 
staff developers, principals, teachers and staff 
have certain distinct and important responsi- 
bilities, including the following. 



Board of Education Responsibilities 

• Establish and revise current policy to pro- 
mote and support school-focused staff 
development programs and practices in 
each of the schools within the school 
system 

• Identify priority staff development goals 
that focus on the major educational prob- 
lems affecting school staff and students in 
the school system 

• Monitor progress toward the school sys- 
tem's goals 

• Budget appropriate resources to support 
the achievement of staff development 
goals at each individual school 



System Staff Development 
Coordinators' Responsibilities 

• Translate board policy and priority goals 
into the school system's strategic plan and 
implementation processes 

• Provide overall management and adminis- 
trative services for the system's staff devel- 
opment program 

• Develop guidelines to help schools select 
their priority goals 

• Manage school system resources to sup- 
port school-focused staff development 
plans 

• Develop regulations and procedures 

• Assume the role of a resource person, 
consultant and/or facilitator 

• Review and approve staff development 
plans for each school 

• Monitor programs for each school to 
ensure compliance with applicable rules, 
regulations and system priorities 

• Design and coordinate evaluation of the 
school-focused staff development program 
for the school system 
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staff Developers' Responsibilities 

(Staff Developers may be members of cen- 
tral office or school staff who assist system 
staff development coordinators.) 

• Work directly with the school staff as an 
instructor, teacher, coach, advisor or 
mentor 

• Help identify and/or design learning expe- 
riences based on school needs and 
develop methods and materials 

• Promote continuous communication 
among various groups and individuals 
within the school and school system 

• Explain and provide choices from which 
school staff can make decisions about staff 
development 

• Model collaboration 

• Help evaluate the school-focused staff 
development program for the school 
system 

Principals' Responsibilities 

• Involve school staff, community represen- 
tatives, parents and students in determin- 
ing goals and program alternatives 

• Provide key leadership in school-focused 
staff development 

• With faculty and staff, create a clear vision 
and mission for the school 

• Establish norms of collegiality and experi- 
mentation within the school 

• Encourage faculty and staff involvement 
on the staff development committee and in 
staff development activities 

• Empower school leadership to design, 
implement, and evaluate the school- 
focused staff development program in col- 
laboration with school staff 

• Oversee expenditure of school staff devel- 
opment funds 

• Model collaboration and team building 

• Provide release time, child care and other 
incentives for school staff to plan and work 
through the change process 

• Serve on the school staff development 
committee 

• Act as the head learner at the school 

• Provide comfortable, adequate arrange- 
ments for staff development activities 



Teacher and Staff Responsibilities 

• Work collaboratively with the principal, the 
staff development committee and others to 
select the school's priority improvement 
goals 

• Help identify, design and implement staff 
development programs to achieve staff 
development goals 

• Support the staff development effort 
through participation in the design, devel- 
opment and monitoring of the program 

• Conduct in-service programs for peers 

• Help collect and interpret evaluative data 
related to improvement goals 

• Participate in the selection of school staff 
development committee members 

School Staff Development 
Committee Responsibilities 

(Everyone must have the opportunity to 
serve on the staff development committee, 
although the actual membership of the com- 
mittee should be limited to a workable 
number. This involvement of everyone can be 
accomplished by developing a process that 
allows faculty and staff to help identify com- 
mittee membership. The planning team 
should work with the entire faculty and staff 
group to make decisions.) 

• Develop and submit a staff development 
plan to the system staff development 
coordinator 

• Represent the school faculty and staff and 
serve as an advocate of the program 

• Facilitate the development of a shared 
vision, beliefs and priority goals for the 
school 

• Work collaboratively with the principal and 
other school staff to plan, implement and 
evaluate school improvement efforts 

• Gather and share information with school 
staff and community, mediate conflicts and 
promote commitment and ownership of 
school improvement efforts 

• Propose staff development delivery sys- 
tems and strategies for accomplishing 
school goals 

• Serve as "flag wavers" and "cheerleaders" 
for the school-focused staff development 
program 
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• Act as change facilitators 

• Make informed decisions about training 
needs 

• Evaluate the staff development program at 
the school 

Training 

The move to school-focused staff develop- 
ment will require special awareness and train- 
ing programs for boards of education, system 
staff development coordinators, staff devel- 
opers, principals, teachers and staff to meet 
the challenges necessary to change to a more 
decentralized delivery system. Such training 
may be provided in a variety of ways. For 
example, this guide could serve as one 
resource; the bibliography that is included 
should be especially helpful. Outside consul- 
tants or colleagues who have had experience 
with a school-focused staff development 
model could also contribute. A training plan 
based on the unique needs of the school sys- 
tem and school should be developed. 

Initial training should familiarize partici- 
pants with the school-focused staff develop- 
ment model. This training could include small 
group discussions or large group meetings 
and should be conducted very early in the 
process. If large meetings are held, small 
group activities should be conducted as a 
follow-up. More extensive training must be 
provided to principals, members of the staff 
development committees and any other key 
leaders on their roles, responsibilities and 
other important implementation issues. 

Aduit Learning 

When developing training plans and activi- 
ties, whether for school-focused staff devel- 
opment approach or any other staff 
development effort, planners must consider 
adult learning theories, principles and strate- 
gies. The past experiences of adults create a 
base for learning new ideas. In addition, 
learning is important to adults, who often 
come to training by choice and are usually 
internally motivated. School-focused staff 
development programs must allow flexibility, 
full participation and empowerment of adults. 

Considerations for adult learners include 
the following. 



• Opportunities for adults to identify their 
own need areas 

• Provision of resources to address the 
needs 

• Time to implement and integrate the new 
learning 

• Opportunities to evaluate the value of the 
learning 

• Opportunities to promote and share ideas 
with their peers 

• Opportunities to participate in their own 
learning 

• Opportunities to discuss their knowledge 
and life experiences related to the training 
topic 

• Self-directed activities 

• Problem-centered activities that 

- solve a problem 

- address a concern 

- provide practical information 

- provide current information 

- apply directly to everyday experiences 

• Comfortable learning environment 

• Developmentally appropriate activities that 

- meet individual needs 

- use various learning approaches 

Career Stages 

Adult growth and career stages have many 
implications for school-focused staff devel- 
opment programs. Traditional activities 
designed to improve skills are appropriate 
during the induction, competency-building 
and growing stages, but it is often necessary 
to go beyond these levels of skill develop- 
ment. Planners must consider the personal 
and organizational influences that may 
impact an employee's performance. School- 
focused staff development programs must 
address all employees through a comprehen- 
sive approach that will meet the needs of 
both new and veteran faculty and staff who 
are at different growth and career stages. 

Staff development, regardless of the deliv- 
ery system used, should employ an individu- 
alized support system with employees 
moving in and out of various career stages in 
response to personal, organizational and 
environmental influences. Teacher career 
stages, which may be expanded to include all 



Career Stages 



Career Stage Notes of Explanation 



Preservice 


1 

j • Period of preparation for a specific professional role 
i • Initial preparation in a college or university 
• • Retraining for a new assignment through college or staff 
1 development courses 


Induction 


1 • First few years of employment 
j • Socialization Into the system 
1 • New assignments 


Competency 
Building 


j • Strive to improve skills and abilities 
1 • Seek out new materials, methods, strategies and ideas 
• Willingly participate in staff development training, college 
courses and conferences 


Enthusiastic 
and 

Growing 


• Reach a hinh level of mmnptpnrp in thpir inh<^ 
; • Continue to progress as professionals 
\ • Great resources for identifying supportive staff 
! development activities for their schools 
j • Excellent members of the school or system staff 
! development committees or leadership teams 


Career 
Frustration 


1 • Frustrated or disillusioned with jobs 
: • May suffer from burn-out 
• Midpoint of career 


Stable/ 
Stagnant 


i • Do only that which is required, but little more 

• May perform at an acceptable level, but not committed to 
j excellence or growth in the profession 

• Little motivation to participate in staff development 
opportunities 


Career Wind- 
Down 


• Preparing to leave the profession 

• Experience a pleasant or unpleasant period depending on 
the type of experiences encountered in the profession 


Career Exit 


• Period after the teacher leaves the job 
j • Period of unemployment after job termination 
} • May temporarily leave the career {such as maternity) 
i • Explore alternative career opportunities 
i • May move to nonteaching position in education 



Staff developers should be particularly interested ir^ creating and maintaining "competency building" and 
"enthusiastic and growing" stages. A major challenge would be to provide incentives and redirection to 
individuals with symptoms that denote "career frustration" anc "stagnation." 

Figure 2. Abstracted from Teacher Career Stages: Implications for Staff 
Development, Burke, Christensen and Fessler, 1984 
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employees in an education system, are illus- 
trated in Figure 2. (Not all teachers expe- 
rience all career stages illustrated in Figure 2; 
teachers may not experience these career 
stages in this order) Knowledge of these 
career stages will be helpful in planning and 
providing positive staff development expe- 
riences. School-focused staff development 
programs and activities may provide a source 
of renewal for school staff and may prevent 
or minimize career frustration and stagnation. 
Also, they may contribute to rewarding induc- 
tion experiences, enhance competency build- 
ing and provide incentives to maintain the 
enthusiastic and growing stage. 

Training for tmplementation 

As with any effective staff devel nment 
program, research-based training should be 
conducted before the implementation of a 
school-focused staff development program. 
Following are examples of initial training top- 
ics that should be considered. 

Board of Education 

• School-focused staff development back- 
ground, definition and characteristics 

• Successful staff development delivery sys- 
tems and practices 

• Roles and responsibilities of school per- 
sonnel within a school-focused staff devel- 
opment program 

• Expected resources and policy issues 

• Strategic planning 

System Staff Development 
Coordinators 

• School-focused staff development back- 
ground, definition and characteristics 

• Successful delivery systems and practices 

• Roles and responsibilities of school per- 
sonnel within a school-focused staff devel- 
opment program 

• Facilitation techniques 

• Needs assessment strategies 

• Team building and collaboration skills 

• Effective communication skills 

• Shared decision-making skills 



• Techniques for empowering others 

• Change process 

• Adult learning theory 

• Strategic planning 

• Evaluation strategies 

Staff Developers 

• School-focused staff development back- 
ground, definition and characteristics 

• Successful delivery systems and practices 

• Roles and responsibilities of school per- 
sonnel within a school-focused staff devel- 
opment program 

• Instructional design incorporating adult 
learning theories and the change process 

• Effective communication and presentation 
skills 

• Team building and collaboration skills 

• Evaluative strategies 

• Adult learning theory 

• Strategic planning 

Principals 

• School-focused staff development back- 
ground, definition and characteristics 

• Successful delivery systems and practices 

• Roles and responsibilities of school per- 
sonnel within a school-focused staff devel- 
opment program 

• Shared decision making 

• Techniques for empowering others 

• Change process 

• Team building and collaboration skills 

• Facilitation techniques 

• Effective communication and presentation 
techniques 

• Creative techniques for resource acquisi- 
tion and allocation 

• Evaluation strategies 

• Adult learning theory 

• Strategic planning 



Teachers and Staff 

• School-focused staff development back- 
ground, definition and characteristics 

• Roles and responsibilities of school per- 
sonnel within a school-focused staff devel- 
opment program 

• Successful delivery systems and practices 

• Team building and collaboration skills 

• Shared decision making 

• Change process 

• Peer training and assistance roles 

• Adult learning theory 

• Strategic planning 

School Staff Development Committee 

• School-focused staff development back- 
ground, definition and characteristics 



• Successful delivery systems and practices 

• Roles and responsibilities of school per- 
sonnel within a school-focused staff devel< 
opment program 

• Team building and collaborating skills 

• Problem and decision-making analysis 
skills 

• Communication and presentation skills 

• Change process 

• Techniques for empowering others 

• Facilitation skills 

• Mediation skills 

• Shared decision making 

• Needs assessment skills 

• Data analysis and presentation skills 

• Evaluation strategies 

• Adult learning theory 

• Strategic planning 
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Implementation 



Implementing school-focused staff devel- 
opment often necessitates changes in staff 
behaviors because school personnel share 
the responsibility for the success or failure of 
the program. The success of such a program 
hinges on a well-developed and followed 
implementation plan that is flexible to allow 
changes in the process. Following are four 
major steps that schools should consider 
when adopting a school-focused staff devel- 
opment delivery system. 

1 . Organize a School Staff 
Development Committee 

Form a planning committee that includes 
the principal. The planning committee should 
be selected through a mutually agreed upon 
process by school-level personnel. Each 
school should develop criteria for selecting 
committee members unique to its staff devel- 
opment needs and reflecting the diversity that 
exists among the faculty and staff (teaching, 
administration, service and noncertified). 
Membership criteria might include the 
following. 

• Leadership 

• Desire to particpate 

• Commitment 

• Energy 

• Task-oriented skills 

• People-oriented skills 

• Communication skills 

• Teaching skills 

• Content knowledge 

• Training experience 

2. Conduct Needs Assessment 

The move towards school-focused staff 
development increases the necessity of hav- 
ing a well-understood procedure for conduct- 
ing a needs assessment. A comprehensive 
school-focused needs assessment must fit 
the particular needs of a school and give 
appropriate consideration to the school and 
school system's strategic plans and any iden- 
tified priority goals. The results of the needs 



assessment should yield school improvement 
goals which reflect the school staff, commun- 
ity and system's visions of what the school 
could become. The discrepancy between the 
vision and the current status of the school 
yields these improvement goals. Short-range 
goals should represent those viewed by the 
school staff as the school's most critical, 
immediate needs, while long-range goals 
(two or more years into the future) represent 
the staffs vision for the school. 

Needs assessment data for staff develop- 
ment should represent the views of the 
school system, administrators, teachers, staff, 
students, parents, and community. Examples 
of data sources would include question- 
naires, interviews, test data, school evalua- 
tions, audits and/or reviews, school/system 
accreditation studies and community surveys. 

3. Design Staff Development Plan 

The school-focused staff development 
planning team should translate the identified 
needs into an appropriate school-focused 
staff development plan. Staff development 
plans should be reviewed by the system staff 
development coordinator responsible for 
ensuring that the school system's staff devel- 
opment program complies with applicable 
rules, regulations and system priority goals. 
Central office administrators may help plan- 
ning teams locate and coordinate resources, 
consultants and programs. The plan should 
include the following. 

• Goals 

• Activities for each goal 

• Personnel responsible 

• Timeline 

• Evaluation strategies 

• Cost 

The school-focused staff development plan 
should revolve around "SMART' goals 
(Zigarmi, 1989). 

• Specific — Goals should be clear, precise 
and stated in performance terms. 

• Measurable Goals should establish 
dimensions by which results will be 
evaluated. 
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• Attainable — Goals should be reachable. 

• Relevant — Goals should be applicable to 
priorities and the improvement plan. 

• Trackable — Goals should be monitored 
and accessed periodically. 

Activities should be appropriate and match 
the learning styles and needs of the partici- 
pants. These activities may include such 
strategies as courses, seminars, conferences, 
field trips, individual studies and group 
projects. 

Appendices A and B include sample for- 
mats that may be used as guides to create a 
plan which meets your school system's par- 
ticular needs. In addition, your school system 
may have the following dated but useful 
resources. 

• Planning Education Improvement, Georgia 
Research and Development Utilization Pro- 
ject. 1978, is a package of materials and 
useful information for planning and 
implementing improvement projects. 

• Staff Development: A Set of Procedural 
Guidelines, Georgia Professional Stand- 
ards Commission, 1986, presents guide- 
lines on how to develop and conduct staff 
development programs at the district and 
school levels. 

4. Implement Staff 
Development Program 

Implementation of the staff development 
plan must be continually assessed and 
strengthened whenever evaluation evidence 
suggests modification is needed. While 
school-focused staff development can be del- 
ivered at the school site, it does not have to 
be. Activities can be offered outside the 
school or district and may take any approp- 
riate form. Staff development is school- 
focused when participants address a 



school-generated goal. The training site is 
less important than the process used to 
initiate the goal. 

As with any effective staff development 
program, the training design should include 
elements widely recognized as leading to 
behavior changes in the classroom. Theory, 
modeling/ demonstration, practice, feedback 
and coaching are essential components of 
training if new learning and skills are to 
transfer to the classroom. These elements are 
briefly defined below. A further description of 
the training components may be found in 
Appendix G. 

• Theory — Explanation and rationale for the 
innovation 

• Mbdeling/Demonstration — Enactment of 
the performance strategy or skill 

• Practice — Opportunity for initial expe- 
rience with the new strategy or skill 

• Feedback — Opportunity to reflect on 
implementation of new strategy or skill 

• Coaching — Provision of support, techni- 
cal assistance and commitment to the par- 
ticipant to ensure the transfer of the new 
strategy or skill to the workplace 

When these training components are used 
in combination, the levels of impact are 
considerable (Joyce and Showers, 1982. 
1983). The skill acquisition level of impact 
is best reached when demopnstration is 
combined with discussions of the theory 
and followed by practice with structured 
feedback. If consistent feedback combined 
with classroom practice is provided, skill 
transfer most probably will occur. However, 
direct coaching on how to apply the new 
skills is necessary for mastery of new skills. 
Coaching can be provided by anyone tho- 
roughly familiar with the new approaches. 
Coaching provides encouragement, technical 
feedback, analysis of application and adop- 
tion of skills. 
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Evaluation 



Rationale 

Program evaluation is a comprehensive 
process for providing objective and rational 
information to help decision makers make 
informed judgments. A set of standards and 
objectives form the foundation for designing 
a comprehensive evaluation system. Evaluat- 
ing the planning, processes and results is a 
crucial component of any staff development 
delivery system. Planning and evaluating 
programs should be viewed as a system and 
not as a series of separate steps. Evaluation 
procedures and strategies for school-focused 
staff development programs follow the same 
accepted methodology, procedures and 
intensity employed for any formal evaluation 
endeavor. 

There are many compelling reasons for 
making the evaluation process an integral 
part of all staff development efforts. As an 
example, evaluation is necessary to 

• determine if the program or activity did 
what it was intended to do, 

• determine what actually happened and 
what changes and unanticipated outcomes 
occurred, 

• diagnose weaknesses in order to streng- 
then the program or activity, 

• make informed judgments and decisions 
for future actions or programs, 

• ensure accountability for funding sources, 

• provide an intelligent response to a con- 
troversy and 

• provide feedback to staff, administration 
and other interested parties. 

Evaluation Model 

A suggested program evaluation model is 
illustrated in Figure 3. Following is a descrip- 
tion of the evaluation components of the 
model. 

Input or Preformative 

Employed when a program is initially being 
planned. Determines the quality and validity 
of the needs assessment and assesses strate- 
gies and alternatives selected to achieve the 
chosen goals and objectives. 



Process or Formative 

Assesses whether the program is being 
implemented as originally planned and 
detects any imperfections in procedural 
design. 

Product or Summative 

Determines the degree to which the 
intended goals and objectives have been met. 
Assesses the effectiveness of the completed 
program. 

Using the Evaluation Model 

The evaluation components presented in 
Figure 3 define the major categories to be 
considered when planning for evaluation. The 
evaluation activities and associated questions 
provide direction for designing procedures to 
provide information necessary to make sound 
evaluation judgments. This model should be 
considered as a system of interrelated inter- 
actions. It is difficult to interpret properly the 
results of a program without a knowledge of 
the processes that may have led to the 
results. In addition, the end results of a pro- 
gram should be interpreted in terms of the 
planning processes. 

The evaluation model shows the major 
decision points that should be considered. 
Each decision is made by using a preplanned 
procedure for objectively collecting and ana- 
lyzing data and other information. This pre- 
plan is usually in written form and Is called an 
evaluation plan. 

Evaluation Plan 

The evaluation plan is developed to provide 
some assurance that the evaluation is well 
organized and that appropriate information is 
obtained for the decision-making process. 
The plan should clearly establish when, what 
and from whom data will be gathered. A sam- 
ple format to use in writing an evaluation plan 
is presented in Appendix D. An evaluation 
plan should follow these steps. 

1. Develop a formal purpose statement for 
the evaluation. Consider who will receive 
the evaluation and what kinds of evaluation 
questions need answers. 
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2. Develop key evaluation questions that 
focus on input, process and product mea- 
sures. See Appendix E for examples. 

3. Select evaluation activities and processes 
to gather information. 

4. Identify people and their responsibilities 
for carrying out the evaluation. 

5. Identify target dates. 

6. Prepare a written evaluation plan. 

7. Implement and follow the evaluation plan. 

Sequences of 
Evaluation Processes 

Once the evaluation plan is completed and 
approved by the appropriate individuals, the 
evaluation process may begin. The evaluation 
process should be carried out in a systematic 
manner. Harris (1989) suggested the 
following sequence of steps for carrying out 
input, process and product evaluation 
activities. 



1. Select define and specify evaluation crite- 
ria or specific measurable events. 

2. Select, design or adapt instruments and 
procedures for measuring events related to 
evaluation criteria. 

3. Gather and record data, using appropriate 
instruments and procedures. 

4. Analyze data in ways that reduce and 
arrange data in relation to evaluation 
criteria. 

5. Interpret results (findings) by comparing 
and contrasting them against criteria. 

6. Value findings by relating them to values 
and expectations of the individuals or insti- 
tutions being served. 

7. Decide on one or more actions that should 
logically follow. 

8. Act on the decisions so as to increase 
learning opportunities for students. 
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Change Process 



The change process is one of the most 
important factors to consider when planning 
and implementing a new approach or innova- 
tion. Everyone involved in the planning and 
implementation phases should be aware of 
the effects of change on people. Those 
whose lives will be affected by the change 
will be less resistent and less fearful if they 
understand the change process. The school 
system should plan, therefore, to be sure that 
the leadership of every participating school is 
trained in the beginning, as a very early step 
in preparing for school-focused staff deve- 
lopement. This will orient everyone in the 
school to the issues of change. Great resist- 
ance in a school staff indicates that the 
school is not ready to accept such change. In 
such a case, more in-depth work is needed 
before the staff will accept a school-focused 
staff development program. 

Change occurs for several reasons. It may 
be imposed on us by natural events or delib- 
erate reform, or we voluntarily participate in 
or initiate change when we find dissatisfac- 
tion or inconsistency in a current situation 
(Fullan, 1982). In anticipating the change, it is 
important to be aware of the major obstacles, 
to plan strategies to reduce them and to 
create an environment for accepting and 
supporting change. If school improvement 
efforts are to succeed, all school personnel 
must fully participate in the change process. 
When planning staff development programs, 
remember that school personnel want to have 
input in choosing and running programs. 
There should be less theory and more prac- 
tice and active participation in group and 
individualized training programs that address 
everyday on-the-job needs. 

There is general agreement that staff 
development experiences are the cornerstone 
of school improvement and that effective staff 
development programs have the potential to 
bring about significant changes. Evidence 
suggests that because the school is the prim- 
ary unit of change, school-focused staff 
development is likely to bring about real 
school improvement. It must be understood, 
however, that change is a process that 
requires planning and ongoing support over 
an extended period. 



Barriers 

Barriers to introducing change should be 
carefully considered during the early plan- 
ning sessions for adopting, implementing and 
institutionalizing innovations. By anticipating 
these obstacles early, it is possible to plan 
approaches to systematically reduce the bar- 
riers that may accompany change. Barriers 
that may present a challenge to the change 
process include endangerment of an individ- 
ual's sense of security, fear that change will 
diminish standards of performance, an illogi- 
cal view of the innovation and changes con- 
trary to what the majority of those affected 
think is good or necessary. Other barriers 
include poorly conceived innovations, rigid 
expectations, poorly planned staff develop- 
ment programs, inadequate process for deal- 
ing with change, teacher isolation and failure 
to address the needs of adult learners (Valen- 
cia and Killion, 1988). 



Acceptance 

Just as there are a number of obstacles to 
change, there are a number of conditions that 
promote the acceptance of change. Among 
these are shared organizational goals and 
priorities, adequate human and financial 
resources, and a logical and soundly con- 
ceived innovation. Other conditions promot- 
ing change are well-planned staff 
development programs for adopting and 
implementing innovation in small increments, 
positive reinforcement during the change 
process, increased staff collaboration and 
shared decision making. Staff involvement in 
the design, development and delivery of staff 
development programs is crucial for the 
acceptance and implementation of the 
programs. 

Collegiality and experimentation within the 
school are also important in a school-focused 
staff development program. In schools where 
they are the norm, faculty and staff feel less 
threatened about risking new behaviors and 
are more likely to participate in candid dis- 
cussions with each other about their suc- 
cesses and failures. The school climate 
should allow staff members to learn together 
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and to support one another through the 
change process (National Staff Development 
Council, 1990). 



Concerns-Based 
Adoption Model 

Devising strategies to minimize barriers 
and to promote conditions that lead to accep- 
tance of change has practical implications for 
staff development programs. Staff developers 
involved in a school-focused program must 
be mindful of the concerns of teachers and 
staff who are involved in the change process. 
A model that has been used to successfully 
accomplish this task is the Concerns-Based 
Adoption Model (CBAM). This research- 
based model provides a framework for deal- 
ing with changes an individual undergoes 
when involved in new situations (Hall, Wal- 
lace and Dossett. 1973). CBAM identifies 
three stages of concern through which indi- 
viduals move. 

• Concerns about awareness of the innova- 
tion, gaining information and its effect on 
self 

• Concerns about the management of the 
innovation 

• Concerns about the consequences, inter- 
est in collaboration with others involved in 
the innovation, interest in refocusing or 
integrating the ideas with own creativity 

These stages of concern provide a point of 
departure for anticipating and developing 
responsible approaches as concerns arise. 
During the early stages of an innovation, it is 
useful to spend staff development time help- 
ing those who are affected understand the 
innovation, the necessity for the change and 
how it will affect them. For those beginning to 
use the innovation, it is valuable to address 
management concerns, such as organization, 
time, materials and other resources. If the 
individuals are experienced with the innova- 
tion, opportunities should be provided for 
sharing implementation strategies with others 
and discussing how certain modifications 
have proven successful. The following state- 
ments summarize assumptions related to the 
Concerns-Based Adoption Model. 

• Change is a process, not an event. 



• Change is accomplished by individuals. 
(Individuals must be the focus of 
attention.) 

• Change is a highly personal experience. 
(Individuals are different and behave 
differently.) 

• Change involves developmental growth. 

• Change is best understood in operational 
terms. (How will the change affect current 
behavior?) 

• The focus of facilitation should be on indi- 
viduals, innovations and the context. (Only 
people can make change by altering their 
behavior.) 

The CBAM model is client-centered. It is 
helpful to identify the special needs of indi- 
viduals which will enable the change facilita- 
tor to provide the appropriate assistance in 
minimizing innovation-related frustrations 
(Hord, Rutherford, Huling-Austin and Hall, 
1987). Persons managing the change process 
should do the following. 

• Explain why 

Provide all the facts, explain the risks and 
how risks may be anticipated and 
minimized. 

• Present benefits 

Discuss objectively the benefits and how 
all participants may profit. Be sensitive to 
concerns of personnel. 

• Seek questions and communicate 
Answer ail questions candidly to keep 
rumors from occurring. 

• Seek participation 

Seek suggestions and input continuously 
from those affected. 

• Avoid surprise 

Give people time to think in order to obtain 
more positive responses and keep emo- 
tions lower. 

• Set standards 

Deal with questions such as: When will 
implementation occur? What are the 
expectations? Are there rewards for suc- 
cess and penalties for failure? 

• Communicate with leaders 

Communicate continuously what is going 
on with formal and informal leaders. 

• Praise 

Provide positive reinforcement to help 
reduce anxiety. 
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Funding 



Schools need funds, controlled at the 
school level, to support their awn improve- 
ment efforts. Systems may allocate an 
amount to each school based on its number 
of certified staff members, its number of pup- 
ils or some other appropriate formula. 
Schools with special needs may receive addi- 
tional funds. Allowing direct management of 
some or all of a schoors budget is a powerful 
way to create ownership and commitment of 
a school's staff and leadership. The specific 
line-item allocation of these funds, therefore, 
should be decided by each school's staff 
development committee in response to the 
goals and action plans developed by the 



school. A portion of school staff development 
funds may also be set aside to support staff 
members' individual improvement goals. In 
that case, granting such funds is usually the 
responsibility of a school committee that fol- 
lows procedures established at the district 
level to provide equity throughout the system. 

In systems with decentralized budgeting, 
schools can also allocate funds for staff 
development that support improvements in 
specific program areas. The principal over- 
sees expenditure of school staff development 
funds, subject to review by a central office 
administrator. 



Success Formula 



If the ideas presented in this guide are fol- 
lowed, the result will be opportunities for an 
exciting and successful school-focused staff 
development program. Many of the sugges- 
tions made in this guide may already be in 
place. 



Many could be initiated through existing 
mechanisms, using available resources. We 
urge you to explore the school-focused staff 
development delivery model as an important 
approach to providing staff development 
activities for school improvement. 
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Clarke County School District 
School-Based Staff Development 



School-based staff development has been a 
formal part of professional growth in tho Clarke 
County School District for the past five years. 
During that time, school-based staff develop- 
ment has evolved from competitive proposals to 
equitable plans. Moreover, school-based staff 
development has grown from isolated activities 
to integrated, multi-year projects. Most schools 
no longer view staff development as something 
extra; rather, they see staff development as an 
integral component of the total educational 
program. 

Planning for school-based staff development 
begins in January or February with a needs 
assessment. For the past two years Clarke 
County has used a modified version of the Ben 
Harris open-ended needs assessment model, 
developed at the University of Texas. Certifi- 
cated personnel throughout the district are 
asked to identify their top three priorities for staff 
development at the district, school, and individ- 
ual levels. School priorities are summarized and 
returned to each school for further analysis. 
Using this needs assessment as a starting 
point, school staff development planners 
compare the priorities to those which have 
emerged in achievement, testing, self studies, 
and other data sources. 

When the State Department of Education 
releases staff development funding allotments 
and staff development rules and regulations for 
the upcoming fiscal year, schools are asked to 
begin their planning officially. Half of the monies 
allowed for regular staff development programs 
go to the schools; each building receives a 
share of that amount based on the number of 
certificated personnel assigned for the upcom- 
ing year. Along with the budget information, 
schools receive a calendar of staff development 
deadlines, usually ranging from the first week in 
April to the last week in May. Schools are also 
given forms for outlining their staff development 
plans. The forms require dates, needs areas, 
objectives, activities, number of participants, 
evaluation methods, consultants, and costs. If 
an activity is to result in staff development units, 
an application must be prepared. Both the 
overall plans and the SDU app'ications must be 



submittted to the district staff development com- 
mittee. 

As the schools develop their staff develop- 
ment plans, several kinds of assistance are 
available. The staff development director sets 
up planning assistance days for building-level 
personnel. On those days help may range from 
brainstorming to precise technical details. Also, 
the staff development director accesses re- 
sources - books, videos, program descriptions, 
consultants - to schools. District directors and 
curriculum coordinators work one-on-one with 
the schools as necessary to design specific 
activities. Several of the schools have created 
staff development plans which include funding, 
materials, and consultants from such sources 
as the national Endowment for the Humanities. 
Additionally, RESA generalists link schools to 
programs and people available beyond the 
system. 

School-based plans may connect with Profes- 
sional Development Stipends, if a school 
activity results in staff development units, faculty 
members are eligible to apply for PDS funds. 
Over the past three years, several faculties 
have designed courses which addressed 
school-specific problems and which allowed for 
earning both credit and stipends. 

When the school plans are completed and 
approved, they become part of the District Com- 
prehensive Staff Development Plan. Copies of 
the total plan are disseminated through staff de- 
velopment committee members in order for 
schools to be aware of what others are doing. 
Some schools have joined together for activities 
and thus stretched their staff development 
dollars. 

As schools become more and more proficient 
in staff development planning and implementa- 
tion, staff development changes from being 
"something we do" to being "the way we do 
things." As the staff development process 
evolves, teachers are being tapped more and 
more as the source for designers and instruc- 
tors. Ultimately, students are the beneficiaries 
when staff development is owned by the 
persons who impact directly on classrooms. 
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Calendar For Preparation of 
FY91 Clarke County School District 
Comprehensive Staff Development Plan 



April 5 

i 
1 


Staff Development Information to Leadership Team 1 


1 

AprilH 

i 


Instructional Meeting - Staff Development Planning 1 


I 

1 

April 12 1 


Professional UGveiopmeni oiipena inTormaiion ana ■ 
Applications to District Certified Personnel I 


April 23 

1 

1 
1 


Staff Development Planning Assistance Day (call for ■ 
an appointment.) I 


April 25 


Staff Development Committee Meeting - Preparation ■ 
for Consideration of Plans and Course Proposals 1 


April 30 


Staff Development Planning Assistance Day (call for I 
an appointment.) 1 


May 9 


Deadline for Staff Development Plans and Course i 
Proposals i 


Way 11 


Submit Stipend Applications to Principals/Supervisors | 


May 14 


Principals/Supervisors Send Stipend Applications to ^ 
Staff Development Office 


May TBA 


Staff Development Committee Meeting - 
Consideration of Plans and Course Proposals 


May 30 


Submit FY91 CCSD Comprehensive Staff 

Development Plan to State Department of Education i 

1 
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Richmond County 
School-Based 
Staff Development Plan 
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Richmond County Staff Development Department 
School-Based Staff Development Programs 



"Schools become outstanding when school 
improvement is prominent among their features.** 

I. Position Statement 

The most effective staff development is school 
based. Research indicates that the school, not 
the teacher, is the unit for change. Centering or 
individual needs, in absence of an institutional 
focus, is fragmented effort that has little effect on 
change. 

il. The Goal 

The goals of school-based staff development 
programs should be 

• to improve the achievement of students 

• to organize the school in such a way that 
teachers regularly engage in 

- the study of curriculum content 

- the process of teaching 

- the development of school climates that 
foster learning 

III. The Scope 

A school staff development plan should 
include a// training expectations, including those 
identified by the school leadership team and 
those specified by system departments. 

IV- The Requirement 

To meet the above stated goals, school staff 
development programs should be based on 
what is known about effective staff development 
practices, which includes training for a change in 
behavior (transfer). 



V, The Procedure 

For funding of school-based programs, the 
Instructional Council is to: 

1 . Develop a proposal that focuses on one or a 
combination of the following: 

a. development of teaching strategies 

b. study of curricular content, such as 

- mathematics manipulatives 

- science manipulatives 

c. development of a school climate that 
fosters learning 

2. Specify in the plan the specific training objec- 
tives. The content of the program and how the 
participants will be trained (the process) is to 
be clearly defined. 

3. Include in the plan a// school-based staff devel 
-opment activities for the year, including those 
that do not require funding such as those 
sponsored by system departments. This will 
give those who evaluate the plan, a look at 
the total program. 

4. Complete a budget. It is to be used for 
requesting funds that are needed to carry out 
the plan. 

5. Send the Plan and Budget to Director of Staff 
Development before June 1 . 

VI. Caution 

A school staff development plan would not be 
a plan to travel. In the past, a majority of the 
plans submitted for funding have been exclu- 
sively for conference attendees. 
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Richmond County School System 
Department of Staff Development 

Staff Development Plans 



Plan 
and 
Budget 
due June 1 



School/Department: 



Date: 



Schoors MOT Status 

1989- 1990: 

Currently a Phase 1, II, III school 

Currently has team being trained and team will 

continue 

1990- 1991: 

Option A, begin Summer 1990 

Option B, on-site year long training 

Option C, on-site first or second year semester 

training 

Option D, team will enroll in semester course at 

SDC 

No involvement 



Objective #1 : . 

Timeline: 

Trainer: 



Approximate cost, if any:. 



If credit is an option: 

# of contact hours 

# hours of independent work 




Process (how) 


Content (what) 
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Objective #2:. 

Timeline: 

Trainer: 



Approximate cost, if any: 



If credit is an option: 

# of contact hours 

# hours of independent work 



Process (how) 


Content (what) 







Objective #3:. 

Timeline: 

Trainer: 



Approximate cost, if any:. 



Objective #4:. 

Timeline: 

Trainer: 



Approximate cost, if any: 



Process (how) 



If credit is an option: 

# of contact hours 

# hours of independent work 



Process (how) 


Content (what) 







If credit is an option: 

# of contact hours 

# hours of independent worl< 



Content (what) 
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W Appendix D 

Evaluation Plan Format 



Purpose: 



Evaluation 
Questions 


Activities 


Responsibility 


Target Dates 

Start 1 Finish 
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• Appendix E 

Evaluation Questions 



• 



Evaluation 
Component 


Sample Evaluative Questions 


Input 


Did the needs assessment process 
produce actual needs? 


Input 


Was the selected activity the best 
alternative? 


Input/Process 


Were activitities adequately planned? 
Delivered? 


Process/Input 


What are the attitudes of the staff 
during the delivery of the activity? 


Process 


Were appropriate instructional 
materials used? Strategies? 


Product 


Were the goals of the staff 
development activity met? 


Product 


How did participants benefit? 


Product 


Are staff/teachers performing differently 
after completing the activity? 


Product 


In what way did students of teachers 
participating In staff development 
activities benefit? 
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Federal law prohibits discriminaticn on the basis of race, color or national origin (Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964); sex (Title 
IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972 and Title li of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1976); or handicap (Section 
504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1 973) in educational programs or activities receiving federal financial assistance. 

Employees, students and the general public are hereby notified that the Georgia Department of Education does not discnminate in 
any educational programs or activities or in employment policies. 

The following individuals have been designated as the employees responsible for coordinating the department's effort to imple- 
ment this nondiscriminatory policy. 

Title II - Audrey Reid, Vocational Equity Coordinator 

Title VI - Josephine Martin, Associate State Superintendent of Schools, Coordinator 
Title IX - Ishmael Childs* Coordinator 
Section 504 - Wesley Boyd. Coordinator 

Inquiries concerning the application of Title II. Title IX or Section 504 to the policies and practices of the department may be 
addressed to the persons listed above at the Georgia Department of Education. Twin Towers East, Atlanta 30334; to the Regional 
Office for Civil Rights. Atlanta 30323; or to the Director, Office for Civil Rights, Education Department, Washington, D.C. 20201. 



Federal law prohibits discrimination on the basis of race» color or national origin (Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964); sex (Title IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972 and Title II of the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1976); or disability (Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and The Americans with Disabilities Act of 
1990) in educational programs or activities receiving federal fmancial assistance. 

Employees, students and the general public are hereby notified that the Georgia Department of Education does not 
discriminate in any educational programs or activities or in employment policies. 

The following individuals have been designated as the employees responsible for coordinating the department's 
effort to implement this nondiscriminatory policy. 

Title II - Billy Tidwell, Vocational Equity Coordinator 

Title VI - Bill Gambill, Associate State Superintendent of Schools, Coordinator 

Title IX - Ishmael Childs, Coordinator 

Section 504 and ADA - Wesley Boyd, Coordinator 

Inquiries concerning the application of Title II, Title VI, Title IX or Section 504 and ADA to the policies and 
practices of the department may be addressed to line persons listed above at the Georgia Department of Education, 
Twin Towers East, Atlanta 30334; to the Regional Office for Civil Rights, Atlanta 30323; or to the Director, Office 
for Civil Rights, Education Department, Washington, D.C. 20201. 

The Georgia Department of Education does not discriminate in employment or educational activities on the basis of 
race, color, national origin, sex or disabilities. 
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